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USES  ZORIC  FOR 


DR  T  CL  E  ^N  I  N^e 


Having  an  efficient  dry  cleaning  unit 
^  right  on  the  premises  has  proved  to 
be  a  money-saver  as  well  as  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  Bullock’s  of  Los  Angeles.  - 

Many  items  of  store  equipment,  such  as 
curtains,  draperies,  merchandise  covers 
and  the  uniforms  of  porters  and  drivers 
can  be  successfully  and  economically 
cleaned  by  the  Zoric  Process.  Then,  too, 
garments  that  are  altered  in  the  work¬ 
rooms  are  Zoricized  and  put  in  a  fresh, 
new  condition. 

Zoric  is  a  compact,  all-in-one  unit  that 
completes  the  entire  cleaning  operation  in 
one  minute.  It  uses  a  non-inflammable, 
non-explosive  cleaning  fluid.  And  best  of 
all,  it  leaves  no  tell-tale  odor.  There’s  a  real 
merchandising-profit  story  behind  Zoric, 
drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  send  you  the  facts. 


The  iltuslralion  shows  the  American  Zoric  Garment 
Cleaning  System  installed  in  Bullock's,  Los  Angeles. 


The  American  Laimclry  Machinery  Company  •  Ginciniiati,  Ohio 
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L»arfer  L^ompany  will 
appear  in  Sepiember 
Harper's  Bazaar  and  also 
Vog  ue  ol  September  15tb 


When  in  Chicago,  don't  lail  to  see  the  “Lastex"  Exhibit,  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany  Retail,  Main  Building,  Filth  Floor.  (June  to  November,  1934.)  A  miniature 
World's  Fair  ol  "Lastex"  apparel  ol  all  kinds,  lor  men,  women  and  children  . . . 
an  exposition  no  store  executive  can  allord  to  miss.  Complete  showing  ol  Carter's. 


THE  MIRACLE  YARN  THAT  MAKES  THINGS  FIT  AND  MAKES  THINGS  SELL 
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SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  with  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


SHONNARD 


LEVEL 

LANDING 


MODERNIZE 


YOUR 


STORE 


TRAFFIC 


HANDLING 


BY  INSTALLING 


MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


SAVE  VALUABLE  FLOOR  SPACE  because  of 

narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 

THE  LEVEL  LANDING  makes  it  possible  for  passengers 

to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 

OPERATION  IS  QUIET  and  safe  at  all  speeds 

within  the  escalator  code  limit. 

For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience, 

expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

For  the  store  owner,  the  most  advanced  form  of  between-floor 

transportation  in  the  stairway  engineering  field — assuring 

utmost  economy  coupled  with  unequalled  efficiency. 


For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS  THAT  OPERATE  Pneumatic  Tube  Lines 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NE1V 

DiNSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 

I - ^ -  Forty  years  of  experience  in  pneumatic  tube  engineering  is  behind  this  new 

power  control  device. 

Its  simplified  construction  assures  depend¬ 
able  service  under  all  operating  conditions. 

Try  out  a  Dinspel  Damper  on  your  busiest 
tube  line.  It  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in 
power  saving,  reduced  maintenance  costs, 

better  service.  m  •  o  j  d  /-  • 

Plain  Round  Brass  Carrier 

- -  EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES  FOR^ 

DINSPEL DAMPER  PNEUMATIC  DISPATCH  TuBE  SYSTEMS 

A  Power  Saving  Device 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  190S  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Governmental  Competition — A  Rapidly 
Growing  Menace  to  Private  Business 

During  recent  months  we  have  sounded  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  memhers  regarding  the  ever-growing  tendency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  emhark  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  goods  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  privately  owned  business. 

First  we  viewed  with  alarm  the  distribution  of 
electrical  appliances  under  the  Program  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  upon  a  basis  making  it 
impossible  for  private  dealers  to  compete.  Next  we 
felt  compelled  to  condemn  the  establishment  of  fac¬ 
tories  for  the  production  of  mattresses  and  bedding, 
as  well  as  furniture  by  Federal  governmental 
agencies,  under  the  guise  of  affording  unemployment 
relief. 

A  month  ago,  we  ventured  to  predict  that  this 
competition  of  the  Government  with  private  business 
might  be  extended  to  other  lines. 

Our  fears  have  been  justified! 

We  have  been  informed  that  proposals  are  now 
being  considered  to  have  the  Government  undertake 
the  production  and  distribution  of  a  number  of  lines 
of  merchandise,  to  be  distributed  through  relief 
agencies.  In  fact,  the  Government  is  already  negoti¬ 
ating  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  shoes, 
jackets,  gloves,  and  other  leather  products  to  be  used 
for  relief  purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  its  entrance  into  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  shoes  is  most  imminent  at  this 
time,  this  Editorial  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  this  Program  upon  industrial  and  dis¬ 
tributing  foot  wear  agencies. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  pro¬ 
poses  to  have  drought  hides,  which  it  holds,  pro¬ 
cessed  and  manufactured  into  foot  wear  and  other 
leather  products. 

Tanners  have  been  asked  to  establish  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Federal  business  to  process  these  hides. 

It  is  then  planned  that  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather  into  finished  shoes  will  be  let  to 
the  lowest  bidders,  and  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  may  open  up  and  operate  certain 
idle  shoe  factories  manned  by  utiemployed  labor. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  foot  wear  fab¬ 
ricated  from  these  drought  hides,  and  produced 


either  in  privately  owned  shoe  factories  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  contract,  or  in  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  plants,  will  be  distributed  through  re¬ 
lief  channels  and  not  through  existing  established 
retail  outlets. 

In  our  opinion  this  proposed  program  is  un¬ 
sound  and  uneconomic. 

It  will  confront  private  business  with  a  form 
of  competition  which  cannot  be  met  on  any  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

It  will  eventuaUy  and  inevitably  demoralize 
shoe  markets — both  wholesale  and  retail — by  de¬ 
pressing  prices  below  cost  levels. 

Through  the  immediate  use  of  hides,  which 
normally  would  be  on  the  market  only  in  future 
years,  there  will  result  an  eventual  future  shortage 
with  inevitable  increased  prices  for  foot  wear  to  the 
consuming  Public. 

The  estabhshment  and  operation  of  government 
controlled  outlets  to  distribute  foot  wear  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  our  People  wiU  jeopardize  the 
ability  of  thousands  of  weU  established  shoe  retailers 
to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code,  in¬ 
tended  to  create  employment  and  to  pay  a  living 
wage. 

It  will  retard  Recovery  and  undermine  the 
economic  stability  of  shoe  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers,  most  of  whom  are  already  struggling  for  exist¬ 
ence,  due  to  increased  tax  burdens  and  higher  labor 
costs. 

The  whole  plan  constitutes  a  grave,  vicious 
circle.  For  if  shoe  retailers,  furniture  retailers,  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  dealers,  or  retailers  of  any  line  of 
goods  sell  less — their  orders  placed  with  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  less.  If  manufacturers’  volume  shrinks 
— industrial  employment  must  be  reduced. 

The  result — more  and  more  workers  without 
regular  employment  must  be  assigned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  produce  more  and  more  articles  which 
will  enter  into  competition  with  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts. 

If  the  plan  spreads,  we  shall  be  confronted  with 
a  system  of  governmental  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  undermining  and  weakening  our  present  com¬ 
mercial  system. 

From  the  very  outset  it  wiU  hit  distribution 
harder,  because  for  a  time  at  least,  much  of  the 
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manufacturing  may  be  done  by  private  manufactur¬ 
ers  under  governmental  contracts. 

American  Retailers  and  business  generally  are, 
and  must  be,  sympathetic  with  the  relief  problems 
of  the  Federal  €k>vemment.  National  economic 
stability  cannot  be  restored  while  five  million  fami¬ 
lies,  involving  over  twenty  million  men,  women  and 
children  are  without  means  of  purchasing  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life. 

But  opr  unemployment  relief  problems  will  not 
be  solved  through  unsound  and  uneconomic  govern¬ 
mental  competition  ^wth  private  business,  which 
must  inevitably  result  in  further  unemployment  of 
labor,  lower  wages,  and  additional  business  failures. 

If  for  relief  purposes,  the  Government  feels  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  surplus  raw  materials,  then  it 
should  do  so,  not  in  an  uneconomic  discriminatory 
method  of  competition  with  private  business;  but 
in  cooperation  with  private  business  in  a  way  which 
will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  business,  as  well  as  to  labor  already  em¬ 
ployed. 

Any  other  program  will  defeat  National  Re¬ 
covery — ^if  not  break  down  entirely  our  present  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  system. 

Our  Position  on  Important 

Trade  Practices  in  the  Dress  Code 

Perhaps  few  N.  R.  A.  Codes  are  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  members  of  this  Association  than  is  that  of 
the  Dress  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  this  Code,  your  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  changes  in 
some  of  its  Fair  Trade  Practice  Provisions  which 
have  proved  to  be  unduly  annoying  and  burdensome 
to  retailers. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  special  Committee  of  your' 
Association  met  with  representatives  of  the  Dress 
Code  Authority  to  present  the  major  complaints  and 
difficulties  encountered  by  retailers  under  the  Trade 
Practice  Provisions  of  the  Dress  Code,  and  to  suggest 
to  that  Body  code  revisions  intended  to  correct  un¬ 
due  restrictions  and  limitations  about  which  mem¬ 
bers  have  complained. 

We  deem  it  important  that  all  members  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  views  advanced  by  our  Committee 
at  that  Conference.  They  dealt  with  such  important 
problems  as  Returns  of  Merchandise,  Substitution  of 
Merchandise,  Merchandise  for  Immediate  Delivery, 
Confinement  of  Exclusive  Stocks,  and  Cancellation 
of  Regular  Orders. 

Briefly,  our  suggestions  and  recommendations  to 
the  Dress  Code  Authority  may  be  summarized  as 
foUows: — 

A.  RETURN  OF  MERCHANDISE— We 

proposed  that  retailers  should  not  be  re¬ 


quired  to  write  manufacturers  a  separate 
letter  in  advance  of  the  individual  return  of 
merchandise,  describing  the  conditions  of 
return,  but  that  such  notice  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  on  customary  blank  forms  with  the 
merchandise  itself.  We  asked  that  retailers 
he  not  required  to  send  copies  of  such  letters 
to  the  Dress  Code  Authority  in  instances 
where  the  return  of  merchandise  is  made 
five  days  after  its  receipt.  We  also  asked 
that  some  procedure  be  established  whereby 
differences  between  a  manufacturer  and  a 
retailer,  regarding  returns,  might  be  settled 
— except  in  unusual  instances — between  the 
two  parties  to  the  contract  rather  than  re¬ 
ferring  all  cases  to  the  Dress  Code  Authority. 

B.  SUBSTITUTION  OF  MERCHAN¬ 
DISE — We  asked  that  the  Dress  Code  be 
modified  to  include  a  definite  penalty  upon 
a  manufacturer  who  is  guilty  of  deliberate 
substitution  of  inferior  merchandise  on 
orders  placed  by  retailers. 

C.  MERCHANDISE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY — We  asked  that  the  cancella¬ 
tion  regulations  of  the  Dress  Code  be  not 
applied  to  orders  placed  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery,  but  that  such  merchandise  ordered 
for  immediate  delivery  up  to  three  days  be 
automatically  cancelled  if  not  delivered 
within  the  specified  time — without  the  re¬ 
tailer  being  required  to  give  written  notice 
of  such  cancellation,  and  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  period  of  grace  being  allowed  to  the 
manufacturer  to  complete  shipments. 

D.  CONFINEMENT  OF  EXCLUSIVE 
STOCKS — We  recommended  that  appropri¬ 
ate  regulations  be  adopted  in  the  Dress  Code 
to  the  effect  that  if  manufacturers  agree  to 
confine  certain  style  merchandise  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  retailer,  that  they  be  required  to  live 
up  to  such  agreement. 

E.  CANCELLATION  OF  REGULAR 
ORDERS — ^We  asked  that  the  Dress  Code 
be  modified  so  that  automatic  cancellation 
clauses  on  orders  placed  by  retailers  should 
apply  without  requiring  the  retailer  to  send 
a  separate  notice  of  such  automatic  cancel¬ 
lation.  We  pointed  out  that  instead  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  manufacturer  two  weeks  to  com¬ 
plete  shipment  beyond  the  expressed  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  an  order  in  the  absence  of  sep¬ 
arate  cancellation  notice  from  the  retailer, 
that  it  should  he  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer  in  instances  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  cannot  be  shipped  upon  the  agreed 
upon  date — ^to  obtain  permission  from  the 
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retailer  to  ship  such  merchandise  after  the 
contract  is  over.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
present  provision  is  an  unwarranted  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  right  to  contract. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  views  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  recommendations  which  it  made  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Dress  Code  Authority. 

On  August  23rd  last  another  Joint  Meeting  of 
both  Committees  was  held,  at  which  time  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Dress  Code  Authority  made  known 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  on  our  proposals. 

Briefly,  their  views,  set  forth  in  the  same 
sequence  as  our  proposals  appearing  above,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: — 

a.  RETURN  OF  MERCHANDISE— Dress 
manufacturers  feel  that  it  would  vitiate  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  Return  Regulations 
in  their  Code  if  retailers  were  not  required 
to  give  notice  on  returns  made  after  five 

j  days  both  to  the  Dress  Code  Authority  and 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  Dress  Code  Au¬ 
thority  appreciates  the  aimoyance  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  writing  separate  letters  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  covering  returns,  and  agrees  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  plan  whereby  retailers  might 
attach  to  the  outside  of  their  packages  a 
separate  sealed  notice  of  the  conditions  of 
return — thus  enabling  the  manufacturer  to 
know  the  details  of  the  return  and  the  time 
within  which  it  is  made  without  opening 
the  package  to  obtain  this  information.  At 
the  same  time  the  retailer  could  furnish  the 
manufacturer  with  this  information  on 
regular  return  forms,  thus  eliminating  the 
requirement  of  a  separate  letter.  The  re¬ 
turn  problem  is,  therefore,  referred  back  to 
the  manufacturers*  Committee  for  further 
consideration. 

b.  SUBSTITUTION  OF  MERCHANDISE 
— Dress  manufacturers  recognize  that  the 
deliberate  substitution  of  merchandise  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  ordered  by  the  retailer  repre¬ 
sents  a  problem  which  affects  manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike.  The  Dress  Code  Authori¬ 
ty,  however,  does  not  favor  the  inclusion  in 
its  Code  of  direct  penalties  upon  manufac¬ 
turers  guilty  of  such  a  practice,  unless  retail¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to  assume  in  the  Retail 
Code  penalties  for  those  merchants  who 
unjustifiably  or  unfairly  return  merchandise 
delivered  in  accordance  with  orders  placed. 

Dress  manufacturers  will  welcome  the 
help  and  assistance  of  retailers  in  making 
known  to  the  various  Dress  Associations 
cases  of  deliberate  substitution  of  inferior 
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merchandise,  and  promise  action  by  these 
Associations  on  clear-cut  cases  of  substitu¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturers’  Committee  also 
agrees  to  give  this  problem  additional  study 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  methods  for 
the  minimizing  of  this  evil. 

c.  MERCHANDISE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY — The  manufacturers  recognize 
the  problem  of  retailers  in  placing  orders 
for  immediate  delivery,  which  in  most  cases 
represents  stock  merchandise,  or  merchan¬ 
dise  already  in  process  which  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  through  from  a  manufacturing  plant 
within  one  or  two  days.  The  manufacturers 
agree  to  the  following  interpretation  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
N.  R.  A.  acceptance: — 

“Merchandise  out  of  stock  must  be 
shipped  within  two  (2)  working  days 
of  purchase.  Cancellation  clause  in 
paragraph  13  of  the  Fair  Trade  Practice 
Provisions  of  the  Dress  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  immediate  shipments.  All  ship¬ 
ments  made  after  a  period  of  two  work¬ 
ing  days  shall  be  a  violation  of  the  Code 
by  a  manufacturer,  unless  a  new  order 
is  presented  for  the  customer.” 

d.  CONFINEMENT  OF  EXCLUSIVE 
STOCKS — Difficulties  are  experienced  by 
manufacturers  in  observing  agreements  for 
confinement  of  merchandise.  One  factor 
contributing  to  the  violation  of  such  an 
agreement  is  the  practice  of  retailers  re¬ 
questing  and  obtaining  exclusive  confine¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  at  the  time  the  orig¬ 
inal  order  is  placed,  and  then  withholding 
confirmation  of  the  order  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  leaving  the  manufacturer  in  doubt 

-  as  to  whether  the  order  will  be  confirmed, 
and  thereby  subjecting  him  to  the  pressure 
of  requests  for  the  same  merchandise  by 
other  retailers  in  competition  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  purchaser. 

It  is  decided  that  the  confinement  of  style 
merchandise  could  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  definite  written  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  manufacturer  and  the 
individual  retailer — which  agreement  would 
apply  and  become  effective  only  as  of  the 
date  of  confirmation  of  the  order  received 
by  the  manufacturer. 

e.  CANCELLATION  OF  REGULAR 
ORDERS — On  regular  orders  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  other  than  “immediate  order  for  ship¬ 
ment  within  two  days,”  the  manufacturers’ 
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Committee  reports  that  it  is  not  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Dress  Industry  to  change  the  pres¬ 
ent  cancellation  agreement  in  the  Dress 
Code;  but  that  the  burden  of  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  retailer  to  give  special  notice 
in  advance  if  he  wishes  his  order  cancelled 
as  of  the  specified  delivery  date  appearing 
thereon;  in  which  case  the  manufacturer 
will  still  be  allowed  three  days  grace  to 
complete  shipment. 

As  the  result  of  these  Joint  Conferences,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  interpretation  regarding  merchandise 
for  immediate  delivery,  which  the  Dress  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  submitted  to  the  N.  R.  A.  for  approval, 
is  decidedly  in  the  interests  of  retailers. 

We  are  also  hopeful  that  further  study  by  its 
Committee  on  the  problems  of  ‘^merchandise  re¬ 
turns”  and  the  “substitution  of  merchandise”  will 
result  in  changes  or  modifications  of  the  Dress  Code 
which  will  be  less  burdensome  to  retailers  than  the 
present  provisions  dealing  with  these  practices. 

We  have  been  assured  of  other  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  Dress  Code  Authority  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  and  study  of  all  our  proposals  and 
recommendations. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  most  helpful  if  members 
will  review  carefully  the  position  adopted  by  your 
Committee  as  set  forth  in  this  Editorial,  and  let  us 
have  your  frank  reaction  as  to  whether  they  are 
sound  and  will  correct  the  burdens  which  the  Dress 
Code  now  places  upon  retail  distributors.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Committees  speak¬ 
ing  in  your  behalf  to  know  that  they  are  expressing 
your  wishes  and  that  their  position  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  members. 

The  National  Housing  Act 

The  National  Housing  Act,  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  con¬ 
structive  piece  of  legislation  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  provides  partial  credit  insurance  for  remodel¬ 
ling,  repairing,  and  modernization  of  homes  up  to 
one  billion  dollars;  full  insurance  for  new  construc¬ 
tion  loans,  amortized,  up  to  one  billion  dollars:  and 
full  insurance  for  one  billion  dollars  in  amortized 
loans  made  to  liquidate  short  term  mortgages  now 
proving  burdensome. 

In  addition  to  releasing  these  vast  sums  now 
lying  idle  in  the  coffers  of  our  banks  and  financial 
institutions,  this  Program  will  stimulate  many  of 
our  industries,  create  employment  for  several  million 
workers,  increase  purchasing  power,  and  thereby 
redound  to  our  general  economic  welfare. 

With  the  exception  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  no  Federal  legislation  during  the  pres¬ 


ent  Emergency  has  affected  so  many  diversified  lines 
of  industry,  trade,  and  business  activity,  as  will  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Industries  producing  building 
materials,  home  furnishings,  our  public  utilities, 
realtors,  building  trades,  and  even  our  railroads,  are 
certain  to  feel  its  beneficial  effects. 

It  is  a  Program  which  calls  for  wide-spread  co¬ 
operation  and  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned. 

While  its  ultimate  success  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  home  owners  and  prospective  home 
owners  participate,  yet  our  bankers,  manufacturers, 
retailers,  and  building  trades  have  a  duty  and 
responsibility  to  discharge  in  lending  their  support 
and  encouragement,  to  the  end — that  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  Act  may  be  attained. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  Program  will 
create  new  and  diversified  consumer  wants.  It  is 
up  to  manufacturers  and  retailers  to  study  this  new 
field  of  consumer  demand;  to  produce  the  goods 
which  will  be  needed,  and  to  promote  and  merchan¬ 
dise  them  intelligently  as  a  service  to  the  Public. 

Because  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  its  potential  far-reaching  effects  on  many 
avenues  of  production  and  distribution,  we  are 
pleased  to  present  to  our  readers  in  this  Issue  of 
The  Bulletin  two  articles  presenting  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  treatments  of  this  problem, — one,  by  Saul 
Cohn,  Executive  Vice  President,  City  Stores  Com¬ 
pany,  pointing  out  the  economic  need  for  this  Meas¬ 
ure  to  meet  a  serious  situation  in  the  construction  and 
housing  field;  the  other,  by  Frank  W.  Spaeth  of  our 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  explaining  details  of  the 
Program  and  how  business,  particularly  retailers,  can 
cooperate  with  these  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

We  commend  the  reading  of  both  these  articles 
to  members.  The  views,  opinions  and  information 
contained  in  them  will  afford  you  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  this  constructive  Measure. 

The  Future  of  the  N.R.A.? 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act — the  En¬ 
abling  Measure  of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration — terminates  on  June  16th  next. 

The  President  and  his  Advisors  are  already 
giving  consideration  to  the  type  of  legislation  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  Congress  to  replace  this  Act, 
or  to  what  modifications  or  amendments  may  be 
desirable  in  the  present  Act  itself,  if  it  is  to  be 
continued. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  Program 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  should  be  continued  in  its  present 
form;  there  are  others  who  feel  that  the  entire  plan 
should  be  scrapped  and  that  business  should  revert 
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back  to  the  days  of  the  rugged  individualist;  and 
there  are  still  others  who  think  that  the  Program 
must  and  should  be  continued  with  certain  changes 
and  modifications,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
past  sixteen  months  of  its  operation  and  in  keeping 
with  the  conditions  which  will  confront  business 
during  the  year  ahead. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  the 
majority  that  this  nation-wide  movement  in  the  self¬ 
regulation  of  business  under  governmental  super¬ 
vision  will  be  continued  in  one  form  or  another. 

There  is  almost  universal  approval  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  some  form  of  regulation  governing 
minimum  wages,  maximum  working  hours,  and  the 
abolition  of  child  labor. 

There  are  questions  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  * 
whether  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Provisions  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Codes  have  not  been  carried  to  a  point' 
where  they  have  become  burdensome,  expensive,  and 
impossible  of  enforcement. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  N.  R.  A. — 
we  believe  that  the  entire  Program  and  its  hundreds 
of  codes  must  be  put  through  a  process  of  simpli¬ 
fication.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  retailer  the 
harmful  effects  of  unfair  and  unwarranted  provisions 
in  codes,  because  he  has  been  confronted  with  them 
in  the  codes  of  industries,  the  products  of  which  are 
sold  in  his  store. 

The  future  of  the  N.  R.  A.  is  a  problem  which 
is  now  demanding  the  attention  of  your  National 
Association.  It  should  also  receive  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  thought  of  every  member. 

When  the  time  comes  to  act,  your  Association 
must  and  will  take  steps  to  preserve  the  rightful 
interests  of  Retailing  and  of  the  consumer;  while 
being,  at  the  same  time,  mindful  of  our  national 
economic  welfare  and  the  restoration  of  National 
Recovery. 

For  our  information  and  future  guidance,  we 
shall  welcome  the  views  and  opinions  of  members 
on  this  important  problem  with  which  all  business 
will  soon  be  confronted.  As  employers  of  labor;  as 
the  operating  heads  of  businesses;  and  in  your  close 
relationship  with  the  consuming  public — you  must 
have  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  is  best 
for  Retailing  and  business  generally  under  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Nation’s  recovery  efforts. 

Your  views  and  constructive  recommendations 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Design  Piracy  in  Dress  Industry 

The  Dress  Industry,  through  its  Code  Authority, 
is  seeking  the  approval  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  to  a  plan  intended  to  control  design 
piracy  within  its  ranks. 

Briefly,  it  is  proposed  that  this  Code  Authority 


shaU  establish  a  bureau  for  the  registration  of  orig¬ 
inal  styles  and  designs — such  registration  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  originality  and  ownership  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  date  of 
registration. 

Furthermore,  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  to  make,  use,  sell,  or 
advertise  the  copy  of  an  original  style  or  design  so 
registered,  or  to  cause  the  same  to  be  done  intention¬ 
ally  and  with  prior  knowledge  during  the  six  months 
period  of  protection. 

Your  National  Association  and  retailers  gener¬ 
ally  have  always  been  sympathetic  with  all  proposals 
to  protect  the  originators  of  truly  original  styles  or 
designs.  This  has  been  our  position  in  the  past  before 
congressional  committees  when  bills  intended  for  this 
purpose  were  under  consideration.  But  we  have  been 
compelled  to  oppose  such  measures  because  they 
were  impossible  of  administration  and  would  impose 
unfair  obligations  on  retailers  having  no  means  of 
knowing  the  rightful  owner  of  a  disputed  copyright 
or  registration. 

While  recognizing  the  problem  of  design  piracy 
in  the  dress  industry  and  its  attendant  evils  and 
abuses,  we  cannot  endorse  the  plan  proposed  for  its 
solution. 

For  example,  it  is  recommended  that  “A  sub¬ 
stantial  resemblance  of  the  alleged  copy  to  the  regis¬ 
tered  style  or  design  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  intent  to  copy  with  prior  knowledge  there¬ 
of.” 

Any  attempt  to  prove  the  degree  of  substantial 
resemblance  will  lead  to  situations  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty,  not  only  among  dress  manufacturers 
themselves  but  also  among  retailers  who  will  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  merits  of  the  contesting 
claimants.  For  matters  involving  the  originality  of 
style  or  design  most  frequently  involve  moot  ques¬ 
tions  which  seem  impossible  of  answer. 

Furthermore,  this  plan  proposes  that  “Rules  and 
regulations  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
provision  of  the  Code  may  be  adopted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Code  Authority,  subject  to  disapproval 
by  the  Administrator.” 

All  proposed  legislation  of  the  past,  and  all  prior 
attempts  to  control  design  piracy  have  always  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  retailer  obligations  which  he  could 
not  live  up  to,  because  of  his  utter  inability  to  know 
at  all  times  the  rightful  owner  of  a  design  copyright 
for  the  thousands  of  items  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  purchase  for  his  customers.  These  same  obligations 
might  fall  upon  the  retailer  under  this  proposed  plan, 
due  to  rules  and  regulations  which  may  now  or  later 
be  adopted  by  the  Dress  Code  Authority  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  N.R.A. 
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We  wish  that  we  knew  a  practical  answer  to  the 
design  piracy  prohlem.  It  has  received  for  years 
the  thought  and  study  of  some  of  the  hest  minds 
in  Retailing  and  Industry,  without  any  sound  solu¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  we  feel  that  the  plan  now  being 
proposed  has  the  same  weaknesses  as  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  will  he  impossible  of  fair  and  equitable  ad¬ 
ministration  to  all  persons  whose  rights  may  be  at 
stake. 

A  Word  of  Caution  About  Labels 

A  certain  group  of  underwear  and  negligee 
manufacturers  have  notified  their  Code  Authority 
that  due  to  difference  existing  between  their  Group 
and  the  Code  Authority,  they  no  longer  intend  to 
affix  N.  R.  A.  Labels  to  the  garments  manufactured 
by  them  as  provided  for  in  their  Code. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  stating  that  the 
Attorney  for  this  Group  alleges  that  some  resident 
buying  offices  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  unlabelled 
garments  of  these  manufacturers  for  their  retail  ac¬ 
counts. 

We  have  been  informed  from  no  other  source 
that  retailers  or  resident  buyers  have  entered  into 
any  such  agreement  with  members  of  this  Group. 

To  do  so  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  regarding  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  merchandise  without  labels  where  they  are 
required  by  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  involved. 

Members  are  urged  to  exercise  due  caution  not 
only  in  the  purchase  of  under-garments  and  negligees, 
but  in  all  other  lines  of  merchandise  in  seeing  that 
the  official  N.  R.  A.  Labels,  approved  for  their  re¬ 
spective  industries  and  required  by  their  Codes,  are 
used  by  their  producers. 

By  failing  to  do  so,  they  will  be  expressing  not 
only  their  unwiUingness  to  cooperate  with  those 
manufacturers  who  are  living  up  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  N.  R.  A.  but  they  will  also  be  violat¬ 
ing  their  own  Code. 

After  all,  a  Code  Label  is  the  only  assurance 
that  the  consumer  and  the  retailer  has  that  a  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  produced  in  accordance  with  the  Labor 
and  Fair  Practice  Provisions  of  an  industry. 

Retail  and  Industrial  Employment 
Present  Different  Problems 

Of  recent  weeks  much  has  been  heard  regarding 
the  necessity  for  a  further  wide-spread  reduction  in 
employees’  working  hours.  The  objective  behind  this 


demand  is  that  additional  jobs  may  be  created, 
thereby  decreasing  the  number  of  unemployed. 

In  considering  this  problem,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  employment  problem  in  Retailing 
is  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  of  productive 
industries. 

Retail  stores  are  distinctly  service  institutions 
and  must  maintain  operating  hours  which  meet  the 
conveniences  and  buying  habits  of  the  Consuming 
Public. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  retail 
stores  experience  changes  in  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  trading  daily,  weekly  and  by  seasons  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  business  as  can  be  done  and  as 
is  done  in  production  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  regulate  the  number  of  employees. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  sales  force,  but  it  is 
equally  true  of  those  employed  in  service  depart¬ 
ments  of  retail  organizations,  whose  activity  or  in¬ 
activity  is  in  direct  relationship  to  the  movement  of 
goods  over  the  counter. 

A  retail  store  must  at  all  times  maintain  a  per¬ 
sonnel — both  selling  and  non-selling — equipped  and 
adequate  to  meet  the  often  unforeseen  demands  of 
the  Public. 

In  the  great  industrial  fields  engaged  in  pro¬ 
duction,  a  different  employment  problem  exists.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  our  factories  to  operate  every 
business  day  of  the  Calendar  year  as  is  the  case  in 
our  retail  stores.  They  do  not  have  to  maintain  daily 
operating  hours  to  meet  the  buying  habits  of  the 
public.  When  production  declines,  due  to  a  slacken¬ 
ing  in  demand  for  their  goods,  they  may  either  close 
their  plants  entirely,  or  reduce  their  forces  to  a 
number  commensurate  with  their  production  sched¬ 
ule.  They  can  do  this  without  any  loss  of  business 
or  customer  good  will. 

Not  so  the  retail  store! 

The  retailer  must  at  all  times  be  at  the  service 
of  the  Public  and  maintain  a  staff  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  and  render  service  when  the  Public  demands 
them. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  any  attempt  to 
reduce  further  employees’  working  hours  in  retail 
stores  would  create  an  insurmountable  burden  upon 
Retailing,  resulting  in  increased  pay-roll  costs,  and 
higher  prices  for  merchandise  entirely  out  of  line 
with  present-day  purchasing  power. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  reduced  working  hours 
will  become  an  economic  evil  rather  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  believe  that  that  point  has  already  been 
reached  in  the  Labor  Provisions  of  the  Retail  Code, 
and  any  further  reduction  in  working  hours  for  Re¬ 
tailing  would  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  many 
of  our  retail  institutions. 
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Watch  Out  for  Legal  Obligations 

Our  attention  ha»  been  directed  to  a  Certificate 
of  Compliance  with  N.  R.  A.  Codes,  which  some 
firms  purchasing  commodities  from  retailers,  are  ask¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  sign. 

For  your  information,  we  are  reproducing  below 
the  Certificate  of  Compliance  being  used  for  this 
purpose. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLIANCE 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  are  complying  and  will 
continue  to  comply  with  each  approved  code  of  fair 
competition  to  which  we  are  subject  and/or  if  there  is 
no  approved  code  for  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof, 
then,  to  that  extent,  with  an  agreement  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  section  4(a)  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

We  further  certify  that  no  articles,  materials  or 
supplies  which  we  shall  deliver  to  you  in  the  future, 
will  be  produced  or  furnished  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall  not  have 
certified  that  he  or  it  is  complying  with  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  comply  with  each  code  of  fair  competition  to 
which  we  are  subject,  or  if  there  is  no  approved  code, 
then,  to  that  extent,  with  an  agreement  with  the 
President  under  Section  4  (a)  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act. 

We  have  consistently  cautioned  members  about 
signing  a  Certificate  of  Compliance  to  any  code  to 
which  they  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  subject. 
By  doing  so,  they  will  possibly  waive  certain  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  and  are  liable  to  become  entangled 
in  legal  obligations. 

The  Certificate  reproduced  herein  was  presented 
for  signature  to  one  of  our  members  by  a  firm  to 
which  they  sell  waste  paper.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  any  retailer  could  safely  and  truthfully 
pledge  that  such  material  was  produced  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  codes  of  fair  competition. 

Furthermore,  we  think  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
any  business  to  agree  that  it  wiU  continue  to  comply 
with  each  approved  code  of  fair  competition  to 
which  it  may  be  subject,  when  future  changes  or 
amendments  to  such  codes  may  make  compliance 
impossible. 

Members  should  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when 
asked  to  sign  such  Certificates  of  Compliance. 

Training  Activities  Under  the  Retail  Code 

One  of  our  good  members  in  the  Middle  West, 
recently  wrote  us  complaining  about  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  which  the  Retail  Code  has  placed 
upon  the  training  functions  of  stores. 

It  so  happens  that  this  merchant  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  done  an  excellent  job  in  training  his 
employees  so  that  they  may  effectively  discharge 
their  duties  in  serving  the  Public. 

In  all  sincerity  he  urged  an  amendment  to  the 
Retail  Code  which  would  permit  retailers  one  extra 
hour  per  week — in  addition  to  their  maximum  work¬ 


ing  schedule — to  be  used  solely  for  constructive 
training  purposes. 

He  rightfully  argues  that  this  privilege  would 
benefit  not  only  the  merchant,  but  even  more  so  the 
employee  whose  efficiency,  earning  capacity  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  promotion  would  be  increased. 

At  the  present  time,  in  accordance  with  an 
Official  Interpretation  issued  by  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority,  time  consumed  in  store  meetings 
for  employees  must  be  considered  part  of  the  regular 
store  hours — except  meetings  conducted  for  purely 
social  or  educational  purposes  not  directly  concerned 
with  any  specific  sales  event;  or  work  in  conjunction 
with  their  present  employment,  not  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  employees  on  the  job  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Furthermore,  attendance 
at  these  meetings  must  be  entirely  voluntary,  and 
the  meetings  must  be  made  known  to  and  approved 
by  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authority. 

This  means  that  at  such  voluntary  attended 
meetings,  held  on  the  employees’  own  time,  that 
educational  work  may  be  conducted  which  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  employees’  own  personal  interests;  but  not 
of  a  nature  directly  intended  to  increase  his  efficiency 
in  relation  to  his  present  store  duties.  For  example, 
a  store  may  well  conduct  a  course  on  Interior  Decor¬ 
ating,  Principles  of  Advertising,  or  Home  Economics, 
at  these  voluntary  classes;  but  it  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited  to  conduct  training  work  in  store  system, 
or  the  selling  features  of  new  merchandise  about  to 
be  put  on  sale.  This  latter  form  of  instruction  is 
regarded  as  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  store. 

While  recognizing  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
amendment  advanced  by  this  member,  wbo  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  training  activities,  his 
proposal  does  not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of 
others;  and  apparently  it  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
or  of  Labor. 

If  this  privilege  were  granted  to  retailers,  it 
would  have  to  be  granted  to  all  retailers  coming 
witbin  the  scope  of  the  General  Retail  Code. 

Many  merchants  who  recognize  the  value  of  em¬ 
ployee  training  would  scrupulously  devote  this  extra 
hour  to  constructive  educational  work. 

Unfortunately,  many  others  would  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  privilege  to  add  an  extra  hour  to  their 
employees’  working  schedules  in  which  training 
would  have  no  part. 

This  is  the  objection  tbat  would  have  to  be 
overcome.  It  is  one  which  is  not  easy  of  solution, 
because  of  tbe  difficulty  involved  in  supervising  the 
problem  in  thousands  of  retail  stores. 

It  is  regrettable  that  those  merchants  who  would 
honestly  use  this  privilege  to  advance  the  efficiency 
of  their  business  and  their  employees,  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it  because  of  those  who  would  not  play  fair. 
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Editorials 


T rode  Relations  U nder  the  New  Deal 

In  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  an 
article  entitled  “The  Newest  Deal  in  Unfair  Trade 
Practices”  by  William  Leavitt  Stoddard.  It  is  worthy 
of  careful  reading  and  thought  by  every  member  of 
the  Association. 

Its  Author,  by  the  way,  is  associated  with 
Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston,  who  for  almost  two  decades 
has  led  the  way  in  promoting  better  Trade  Relations 
between  producers  and  distributors. 

The  timeliness  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  subject  is  due 
to  the  importance  of  Trade  Relations  under  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  Program. 

With  producers  and  distributors  working  under 
Codes  of  Fair  Competition,  many  Trade  Practices — 
both  sound  and  unsound — are  commanding  the  at¬ 
tention  today  which  they  rightfully  merit.  Some 
have  been  solved  by  prudent  Code  provisions;  some 
have  been  aggravated  further  by  unwarranted  Code 
provisions;  while  others  are  still  awaiting  a  sound, 
practical  solution. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  N.  R.  A.  has 
emphasized  the  need  and  importance  of  Trade  Re¬ 
lations.  It  has  done  so  to  such  an  extent,  that  we 
venture  to  predict  that  Trade  Relations  will  occupy 
a  foremost  position  in  the  Programs  of  Trade  Groups 
and  Associations  in  the  future. 

For  these  reasons  we  welcome  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
views  at  this  time  on  this  subject,  and  recommend 
them  for  your  careful  consideration. 

Name  of  Lessee  Need  Not  Be  Displayed 

In  the  August  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  com¬ 
mented  upon  attempts  being  made  in  New  York 
State  to  require  that  the  names  of  operators  of 
leased  departments  in  retail  stores  be  displayed  on 
the  exterior  of  store  buildings  in  accordance  with  a 
recent  Amendment  to  the  Penal  Code  of  that  State. 
This  Amendment  provides  that  the  names  of  those 
operating  shops,  stores,  or  other  establishments — 
wherein  the  sale  of  merchandise  at  retail  or  whole¬ 
sale  is  carried  on  or  transacted  as  a  business — shall 
be  so  displayed. 

In  a  recent  Court  action  brought  by  the  National 
Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen’s  Associations  against 
a  member  store  in  New  York  City  for  not  displaying 
the  name  of  the  lessee  of  its  millinery  department, 
the  Court  rendered  a  Decision  that  the  shop  or  store 
is  conducted  by  the  lessor  and  not  by  the  lessee,  who 
is  a  mere  licensee  whose  license  may  be  revoked  at 
any  time. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Court’s 
Decision,  we  believe,  are  based  upon  sound,  practical 
judgment,  as  well  as  being  in  keeping  with  the 


spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Law; — 

“If  a  boot-black  were  to  have  a  stand  in 
the  store,  which  he  conducts,  would  it  be 
necessary  under  this  Law  to  place  his  name 
on  the  window*****?  This  was  clearly  not 
intended  by  the  Statute.” 

“The  enactment  of  Section  440-a  of  the 
Penal  Law  was  clearly  intended  to  prevent 
irresponsible,  fly-by-night  concerns  from  do¬ 
ing  business,  unless  they  exposed  their  name 
in  front  of  the  building.” 

“The  Legislation  did  not  intend  to  include 
a  department  of  a  department  store,  for  if 
it  did,  it  would  have  said  so  in  plain 
language.” 

“It  contemplated  the  name  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.” 

“The  establishment  in  this  case  is  the 
owner  of  the  store  and  not  the  mere 
licensee.” 

We  believe  that  this  Decision  will  put  an  end 
to  numerous  attempts  made  recently  in  New  York 
State  to  have  the  Courts  interpret  this  Statute  as 
applying  to  operators  of  leased  departments  in  re¬ 
tail  stores. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  inclusion 
of  lessees  within  the  interpretation  of  the  Statute 
could  serve  no  useful,  economic,  or  social  purpose. 

Members  in  other  states  should  bear  this 
Decision  in  mind.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  similar 
legislation  will  be  sought  elsewhere.  This  case  will 
have  established  a  precedent  in  interpreting  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  Measure  wherever 
enacted. 

Paul  Joseph  Esquerrk 

The  death  of  Paul  Joseph  Esquerre  has  deprived 
the  Public  Accounting  Profession  of  one  of  its  able 
and  foremost  members. 

As  a  Practicing  Accountant,  Teacher,  and 
Writer  he  played  an  important  part  in  developing 
the  Science  of  Accounting  and  in  elevating  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  his  profession. 

In  1931  Mr.  Esquerre  was  appointed  by  your 
Board  of  Directors  as  Auditor  for  the  Association 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  knew 
him  and  who  were  privileged  to  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him. 
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Better  Housing  and  the  Merchant 

BY  SAUL  COHN 

Executive  Vice  President, 

City  Stores  Company 


Mr.  Cohn  sees  it,  one  of  the  factors  essential  to 
prosperity  is  a  goal  that  will  grip  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  In  the  nation-wide  housing  campaign 
he  sees  such  a  project.  He  outlines  its  possibilities 
here  and  suggests  the  part  the  retailer  will  play  in  it. 


WE  never  had  a  depression. 
Immediately  this  statement  is 
under  attack  from  the  econ¬ 
omic  standpoint,  hut  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  future  historian  the 
past  ten  years  of  over-abundant 
prosperity  followed  by  starvation 
amid  plenty  will  be  indicted  as  a 
decade  of  indifference.  All  that  we 
have  had  is  an  almost  criminal  in¬ 
difference  to  sound  principles.  The 
economic  machine  as  it  existed  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  with  all  its  failings, 
could  have  done  its  job  with  reason¬ 
able  satisfaction,  but  the  drivers  of 
the  machine  have  allowed  many 
stupidities  and  excesses  to  prevail. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  argue  for  or 
against  the  problems  of  the  “New 
Deal”  as  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 
for  a  discussion  of  ix)litical  or 
economic  principles.  The  purpose  is 
to  think  out  loud  with  merchants  as 
to  the  future  of  retailing  under  the 
present  governmental  .science  and 
to  visualize  what  will  happen  to 
purchasing  power.  If  the  present 
movement  for  better  social  condi¬ 
tions  through  government  interven¬ 
tion  is  an  actuality  and  the  trend  for 
the  next  decade  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  theories  as  laid  down  by  the 
present  administration,  then  whether 
or  not  we  individually  believe  these 
principles  to  be  sound,  we  will  have 
to  face  them  as  a  condition  and  not 
as  a  theory. 

The  merchant  has  never  taken  his 
proper  place  in  the  framework  of 
that  representation  which  a  great 
industry  should  have  in  its  relation 
to  government.  Essentially  he  is  a 


trustee  for  the  consumer  and  the 
consumer’s  interest  is  largely  in  his 
hands.  The  development  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  rights  and  protection  of  his 
purchasing  power  are  now  clearly  so 
much  a  part  of  retailing  that  mer¬ 
chants  collectively  can  no  longer  be 
guilty  of  the  unorganized  indiffer¬ 
ent  position  which  has  characterized 
their  past  performances.  Every 
movement  of  this  government  affects 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  illustration,  the  activities 
of  the  AAA  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  food  prices, 
which  consequently  reduce  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
everyday  consumer.  The  purposes 
of  the  TVA,  if  carried  out  as  pres¬ 
ently  planned,  would  have  the  effect 
of  improving  purchasing  power  be¬ 
cause  electricity  would  be  made 
available  at  cheaper  prices  although 
this  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon 


those  engaged  in  that  industry. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  statis¬ 
tics  about  the  distribution  of  nation¬ 
al  wealth,  average  earning  power  and 
the  apportionment  of  income  be¬ 
tween  those  engaged  in  consumer 
goods  industries  and  those  who  work 
in  the  capital  goods  industries.  The 
present  difficulty  is  that  the  national 
economy  is  unbalanced  as  between 
these  groups.  This  is  a  long  story 
hut  is  worth  study  uix)n  the  part  of 
merchants  as  applied  to  conditions 
in  their  immediate  areas.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  my  thought  that  we  do 
not  thoroughly  understand  our  ob¬ 
jective  in  eaA  community  because 
we  do  not  know  the  factual  under¬ 
lying  conditions.  The  result  is  that 
frecpiently  merchandising  is  on  a 
visionary  basis  as  to  price  lines,  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  and  all  other  important 
elements  that  enter  into  sound  re¬ 
tailing.  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  Billion  Dollar 


An  Explanation  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  Its 


BY  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Avery  interesting  and 

thought-stimulating  article  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  prepared  by  Saul  Cohn, 
executive  vice-president.  City 

Stores,  Inc.  In  his  opinion  better 
housing  on  a  nation-wide  scale  will 
likely  provide  the  stimulus  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  business  normalcy. 

The  National  Housing  Act  which 
passed  the  last  session  of  Congress 
was  conceived  to  revitalize  the 
building  trades.  If  the  Administra- 
ion’s  plans  are  successful  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars — some  estimates  range 
from  two  to  five  billions — will  find 
their  way  into  this  market,  stirring 
up  one  of  the  major  but  stagnant 
capital  goods  industries. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
this  Act  will  result  in  the  reemploy¬ 
ment  of  several  million  people  who 
were  engaged  in  construction  and 
building  material  fields  but  who  at 
present  are  out  of  work. 

Such  a  huge  sum  brought  out 
of  money-choked  banks  and  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  obviously  will  have 
a  direct  beneficial  effect  on  business 
generally  and  therefore  on  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  In  fact  the  circulation 
of  money,  if  in  this  amount,  will 
immeasurably  benefit  all  industries 
— railroads,  manufacturers,  utilities, 
realtors,  retailers,  etc. 

As  a  by-product,  and  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  one,  the  National 
Housing  Act  will  tend  to  restore 
confidence  to  a  large  proportion  of 
consumers  who  are  home-owners 
and  whose  mortgages  are  coming 
due.  This  will  naturally  result  in 
improved  business. 

At  present  there  are  four  divis¬ 
ions  of  Governmental  housing  and 
lending  agencies: 

1.  The  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration,  which  makes  no 
loans  but  insures  loans  made 
by  private  lending  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  buildings 


Store  Will  Show 
SOEntriesFrom 
House  Contest 

Best  Designs  Submitted  in 
Magazine  Competition 
on  View  at  Macy  &  Co. 

Plans  From  25  States 


H.  Stevenson  and  E.  Studds 
Received  First  Award 

Photographs  and  plans  ot  flity  of  the 
best  houses  submitted  In  the  seventh 
annual  "Small  House  Competition"  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  "House  Beautiful" 
will  be  on  exhibition  for  two  weeks  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  be. 
ginning  September  4.  Twenty.flve 
states  are  Included  In  this  collection. 
Details  of  190  bouses  were  submitted, 
and  though  they  were  not  all  finished 
in  1934,  most  of  them  are  recent  and 
some  were  completed  Just  In  time  to  be 
photographed  for  this  competition. 

First  prize  of  $600  for  a  bouse  of 
eight  rooms  and  under  was  won  by 
Harvey  ,  Stevenson  and  Eastman 
Studds,  Mew  Tork:  the  ser.nn<« 

A  Timely  Promotional  Idea  Re¬ 
sulting  in  Good  Publicity  for 
both  the  Store  and  Federal 
Housing  Program. 

and  later  will  insure  mort¬ 
gages  on  new  and  existing 
one-to-four  family  homes,  and 
in  some  cases  on  housing  pro¬ 
jects. 

2.  The  Home  Owners’  Loan 
Corporation,  which  chiefly  re¬ 
finances  mortgages  on  distres¬ 
sed  homes,  also  makes  loans 
for  modernization  to  owners 
on  whose  homes  it  has  already 
financed  mortgages. 

3.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  which  does  not 


lend  to  individuals,  but  does 
lend  up  to  50%  on  mortgages 
held  by  mutual  savings  and 
building  and  loan  associations 
who  are  members  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem. 

4.  Federal  Emergency  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Works,  the 
Housing  Division  of  which 
chiefly  concerns  itself  with 
slum  clearance  projects  and 
correction  of  acute  housing 
shortage.  The  Emergency 
Housing  Corporation,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  latter,  is  es¬ 
tablished  to  expedite  the 
housing  program.  Neither 
deals  with  individual  needs. 

The  National  Housing  Act,  which 
offers  a  20  per  cent  insurance  guar¬ 
antee  against  loss  on  all  loans  made 
by  authorized  lending  institutions 
and  in  which  business  men  are  most 
deeply  interested  because  of  its  im¬ 
mediate  potentialities  consists  of 
five  parts: 

1.  Housing  Renovation  and 
Modernization,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  home-owners, 
if  good  credit  risks,  to  borrow 
up  to  $2,000  for  repairs  and 
modernization. 

2.  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance, 
which  provides  a  method  for 
individuals  to  borrow  up  to 
80%  of  total  appraised  value 
of  land  and  improvements  up 
to  $16,000.  Housing  project 
must  be  sound  and  individual 
must  be  acceptable  as  a  credit 
risk  to  authorized  lending 
agency. 

3.  Title  III  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  National  Mort¬ 
gage  Associations  which  will 
buy  and  sell  insured  mortgages. 

4.  Title  IV  protects  shareholders’ 
and  depositors’  accounts  (up 
to  $5000  each)  in  building 
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ken's  hm  UNCLE  SAM  tan  kelp  yeu 

Modernize  Your  Home: 


Planned  Effect  on  Business 


ESTIMATE  FROM  THIS  LIST— THEN  APPLY  FOR  YOUR  LOANI 


An  Advertisement 
which  comprehen¬ 
sively  publicizes 
the  objectives  of 
the  Home  Modern¬ 
ization  Program. 
Macy’s  establishes 
a  ‘^Better  Housing 
Bureau”  in  which 
a  representative 
from  the  FHA  an¬ 
swers  all  questions 
relating  to  pro¬ 
gram. 


THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  FURNISHES 
IN  MACY-S  A  FREE.  CONSULTING  SERVICE  TO  ADVISE  YOU 


MACY’S 


Fourteen  Answers  to  Your 
Questions  About  Modernization 
Credits 

1.  IF/io  nwy  apply? 

Any  property  owner,  individual, 
partnership  or  corporation  with  a 
regular  income  from  salary,  com¬ 
missions,  business,  or  other  assured 
source.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
depositor  in  the  financial  institution 
consulted. 

2.  To  whom  do  I  apply? 

To  any  National  Bank,  State 
Bank  or  Trust  Company,  Savings 
Bank,  Industrial  Bank,  Building 
and  Loan.  Association,  or  Finance 
Company  approved  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  or  to  a 
contractor  or  building  supply  deal¬ 
er. 

3.  How  much  may  I  apply  for? 

From  $100  to  $2,000,  depending 
on  your  income,  for  improvements 
on  any  one  property,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  not  more  than  five 
properties  unless  approved  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  How  long  'may  notes  run? 

For  any  number  of  months  from 
one  to  three  years.  (Notes  extend¬ 
ing  from  37  months  to  five  years 


and  loan  and  other  similar  as¬ 
sociations. 

Title  V  covers  technical  and 
legal  miscellaneous  points, 
dealing  with  amendments  to 
other  laws. 


Primarily,  the  Act,  aside  from  in¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power  by  put¬ 
ting  people  back  to  work,  affects  dis¬ 
tinctly  tw’o  classes  of  people  of  chief 
interest  to  the  retailer. 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  repair, 
modernize  or  enlarge  their 
homes. 

2.  Those  who  plan  to  build  new 
homes. 

The  former,  if  good  credits  risks, 
as  stated  above,  may  borrow  up  to 
$2000  from  a  bank  or  other  lend¬ 
ing  institution  with  Uncle  Sam  en¬ 
dorsing  their  notes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  insures  the  bank  against  loss 
by  promising  to  repay  bad  debts  up 
to  20%  of  all  loans.  The  note  is 
repaid  to  the  bank  in  equal  monthly 
installments  over  a  certain  period  of 
time  prescribed  by  the  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Further  details  in  question  and 
answer  form  of  this  financing  plan 
are  printed  in  a  folder  (FHE8) 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  These  are  repro¬ 
duced  below: 


WALl  PAPIR  FOR  llxIS  ROOM 

. . .  imttmdn  kmrmg 


One  of  the  first  direct  selling 
retail  advertisements  of  items 
eligible  for  insured  loans.  Notice 
price  levels  advertised. 
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may  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  by  financial 
institutions  for  special  considera¬ 
tion.)  (Ed.  Note:  Recently  the 
FHA  changed  credit  regulation  per¬ 
mitting  private  lenders  to  extend  the 
“pay-back”  period  to  five  years,  two 
years  longer  than  originally  plan¬ 
ned.) 

5.  What  security  is  required f 

That  you  have  an  adequate  in¬ 
come  and  a  good  credit  record  in 
your  community.  (Ed.  Note:  Re¬ 
cently  the  FHA  revised  its  ruling 
on  obtaining  loans  by  allowing 
financial  institutions  to  demand 
mortgage  security.  This  permits 
savings  and  industrial  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  building  and 
loan  associations,  prohibited  by 
State  laws  to  make  loans  without 
security,  to  participate  in  the  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  The  same  privi¬ 
lege  is  extended  to  all  lending  in¬ 
stitutions.) 

6.  What  assurance  need  I  give? 

(a)  That  you  own  the  property. 

(b)  That  the  income  of  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  note  is  at  least  five 
times  the  annual  pa>Tnents 
on  the  note. 

(c)  That  your  mortgage,  if  any, 
is  in  good  standing,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  past  due 
encumbrances  or  liens 
against  your  property. 

(d)  That  you  will  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  solely  for  property  im¬ 
provement. 

7.  What  signatures  are  required  on 
the  note? 

Signature  of  the  property  owner ; 
and  (except  in  special  cases)  if  the 
owner  is  an  individual  and  is  mar¬ 
ried,  also  signature  of  wife  or  hus¬ 
band.  No  other  co-signers  or  en¬ 
dorsers  are  required. 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  credit? 

The  financial  institution  may  not 
collect  as  interest  and/or  discount 
and/or  fee  of  any  kind,  a  total 
charge  in  excess  of  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $5  discount  per  year 
per  $100  original  face  amount  of 
note. 

As  early  as  August  10,  A  &  S 
recognized  the  value  of  tying  in 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram.^  This  advertisement  briefly 
describes  the  steps  to  take  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  loan,  then,  lists  the  items 
sold  by  the  store  on  which  loans 
are  procurable. 


ABRAHAM  (f 


MUON  %t.  m  non 


TO 

HOMEOWNERf  w 


I  TO 

LANPLORDf 

I  TO 

TENANTS* 

is  Ttlial  lli«' 
Govcnuneiil  ModemiKalioii  an<l 
Hoatiop  Program  mrans  lo 
)o«.  Bcfinniiif;  lo<la\ : 


Yo«  caa  tbr  im|»ro«rMenl»  i« 
} oar  baaie that  joo  hatr  licrNNanl> 
laf^lberefe)  T******  iMmr  aiorr 

valoaUc  aad  aiorr  coatfoHablc. 


2  Yon  ran  al  Ibr  ssnir  limrcooprrair 
wilb  Ibegovemmral  In  nabiag  niorr 
work  for  more  |>eop1e. 


You  ean  do  Ibi*  h}  going  lo  yonr 
loeal  bank  and  borrowing  from 
slOO  lo  *2000,  nliieh  »iims  ibe 
goTemmenI  |>aiiiall>  inMire». 
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You  ran  spend  ibis  money  for  aii} 
of  Ibe  following  improTrmeuls: 


•  Reroojing 

•  Repainting 

•  Retmod^ling 

•  Installing  nei€  healing  $y$tem 

•  Installing  new  ptmmbing 

•  Kese  flooring 

•  Redecorating 

•  Installing  gm  stoves,  electric 
refrigeration,  and  kitchen 
eifaipmeni 

•  Installing  washing  machines 
and  tanndry  eqmipment 

-ff  Those  bolding  leases  for  more  lhau 
a  six  monlbs  period  be}oud  Ihe 
lime  of  Ibe  loan. 

The  Brooklyn  Modernization  and 
Housing  Commillee  at  Rcmm  No. 
702,  SOS  Kashington  Sireet,  uill 
tell  yon  ibe  proeednre  lo  be  fob 
lowed  in  seenring  Ibe  loan. 

YOUR  LOCAL  BANK  UnLL  BC  READY 
TO  ADVANCE  YOU  THE  MONEY 

ABRANAM  A  STRAUf  N  READY  TO 
fUPRLY  OIL  BURNERS  AND 
NEATBM  EOlNPMENTc  BATH¬ 
ROOM  nSCTUREf .  «AS  STOVES, 
REYRKOUITORS  AND  KITCNRI 
EOUIRMENT,  WASHINA  MA- 
Cl  HI  NS  AND  LAUNDRY  EOUIP- 
MENT.  PAINT,  WALLPAPER 
AND  PAPm  HANCRM,  SHADES, 
LINOLEUM,  AND  YREE  IN¬ 
TERIOR  DECORATDM  ADVICE. 

iMaHar  OmwvNmii— -FMivtS  Ftmer.  Emt 
Umjvr  .inettm»r*m-F\fnt  flmm.  BmO 
Hwrfwii  — atoS  flMT,  Cm! 


CHUT  trein  Num  nomb 


9.  How  do  I  pay  the  note? 

By  making  regular,  equal,  month¬ 
ly  payments  (seasonal  payments 
for  farmers)  until  the  note  is  paid 
in  full. 

10.  May  the  owner  of  any  kind  of 
property  apply? 

Application  will  be  considered  for 
credit  to  improve  one-family,  two- 
family,  or  other  residences;  ajiart- 
ment  buildings,  stores,  office  Iniild- 
ings,  factories,  warehouses,  farm 
buildings. 

11.  Where  do  I  make  payments? 

The  regular  installment  payments 
will  be  made  in  person  at  the  place 
of  business  of  the  financial  institu¬ 
tion  ;  or  by  mail ;  or  as  otherwise 
arranged.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
to  any  governmental  office  or  or¬ 
ganisation. 

12.  May  I  pay  the  note  in  full  be¬ 
fore  maturity  date? 

Yes,  at  any  time.  A  reasonable 
rebate  will  be  allowed  for  prepay¬ 
ment,  if  charges  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  in  advance. 

13.  Alay  I  make  more  than  one 
payment  at  a  time? 

Yes,  as  many  as  you  wish,  but 
such  payments  should  be  in  exact 
multiples  of  the  agreed  payments — 
that  is  if  monthly  payment  is  $10, 
larger  payments  should  total  $20, 
$30,  etc,  not  for  example,  odd  sums 
such  as  $18  or  $25. 

14.  IV hat  if  I  am  late  in  making 
my  payment? 

The  maker  must  not  permit  his 
payments  to  fall  in  arrears.  Should 
a  payment  be  more  than  15  days 
late,  the  financial  institution’s  ex¬ 
pense,  caused  thereby,  should  be 
reimbursed  in  part  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  five  cents  ])er  dol¬ 
lar  for  each  payment  in  arrears. 
Persistent  delinquency  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  financial  institu¬ 
tion  to  take  proper  steps  to  effect 
collection  in  full. 

The  interest  rate  on  moderniza¬ 
tion  loans  amounts  to  9.7  per  cent. 
This  is  explained  as  follows :  By 
making  a  total  charge  ecjuivalent 
to  $5  discount  per  year  jier  $100 
original  face  amount  of  note  and  as 
the  result  of  repayment  by  borrow¬ 
er  on  a  monthly  basis,  the  annual 
interest  rate  for  the  money  bor- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  Newest  Deal  in  Unfair  Trade  Praetiees 

BY  WILLIAM  LEAVITT  STODDARD 


^HE  campaign  for  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade 
practices  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  not  when  code 
making  began,  but  back  in  1925  with  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Trade  Relations.  Today,  a  clause 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  trade  practice 
committee  appears  in  a  number  of  N.R.A.  Codes.  The 
author  of  this  article  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fair 
trade  practice  fight  for  years.  He  discusses  here 
what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 


OUT  of  the  confusion  of  the  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice  provisions 
in  the  codes,  has  come  one 
new,  clear  and  most  promising  pro¬ 
posal.  Authorized  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  already  embodied  in 
many  codes,  the  new  provision 
promises  to  make  a  start  in  the 
vexed  and  difficult  field  of  defining, 
agreeing  upon  and  policing,  through 
intra-industry  machinery,  the  whole 
category  of  unfair  tiade  practices 
between  producers  and  distributors. 
Thus  the  thought  and  study  invested 
in  this  subject  by  business  leaders 
for  nearly  two  decades  are,  under 
NRA,  coming  to  fruition.  ‘ 

As  far  back  as  1925,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Trade  Relations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distribution  Conference,  held 
in  Washington  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Domestic  Distribution  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  recom¬ 
mended  a  cooperative  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  between  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  “for  the  control  and  event¬ 
ual  elimination  of  unfair  trade 
practices.” 

Before  explaining  the  new  de¬ 
parture  in  NRA  code-making,  it 
will  be  well  to  recall  what  this  Com¬ 
mittee  was  aiming  at. 

Investigations  and  analyses  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  led  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  unethical  practices  on  the  part 
of  individuals  in  business  arise  prin¬ 
cipally  from  a  lack  of  defined  stand¬ 
ards  of  business  dealings — stand¬ 


ards  which  recognize  the  rights  and 
the  needs  of  both  buyers  and  sellers 
in  various  types  of  trade  transac¬ 
tions.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in 
a  program  for  the  progressive  wid¬ 
ening  of  the  area  of  equitable  busi¬ 
ness  dealing  is  to  erect  by  mutual 
agreement  among  producers  and 
distributors  standards  for  right 
business  behavior.  A  second  step  is 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  resixjnsibility 
among  business  men  to  see  that  the 
standards  which  they  have  agreed 
upon  are  adhered  to. 

The  great  business  functions  of 
production  and  distribution  receive 
their  ultimate  social  justification  by 
the  success  with  which  they  serve 
the  public  by  the  economical  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  wanted  goods. 
It  was  felt  that  in  developing  means 
to  organize  better  trade  relations  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for 
constant  emphasis  of  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consumer  who  is  served. 

Hitherto  attempts  to  improve 
business  practices  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  principal  ne¬ 
cessity  is  to  make  the  business  man 
want  to  do  right.  The  committee’s 
findings  indicated  that  unethical  ac¬ 
tions  in  business  would  be  entered 
into  less  frequently  if  those  who 
practice  them  were  more  aware  of 
the  harmful  effect  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others  of  doing  wrong. 
We  cannot  achieve  a  real  basis  for 
ethical  conduct  in  any  social  group, 
whether  it  be  business,  the  profes¬ 
sions,  or  the  family,  until  we  have 


a  body  of  organized  experience 
which  clearly  exhibits  the  relation 
of  acts  to  results.  Standards  of 
right  and  wrong,  in  business  as  else¬ 
where,  are  measured  by  the  effect  of 
any  particular  action  on  the  rights 
of  all  concerned. 

It  will  not  do  to  say :  “Let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide”  unless 
we  also  say:  “Let  your  conscience 
be  so  instructed  that  it  will  realize 
fully  and  unmistakably  the  effects 
of  your  actions.”  Good  business  re¬ 
lations  require  an  effort  not  only 
of  the  heart  and  the  will  but  of  the 
mind  as  well. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Committee  recommended  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Trade 
Relations  on  which  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  the  consumer 
would  have  representation.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  realize  today  that  the 
idea  of  a  three-part  control  is  ex¬ 
actly  in  line  with  the  three-part  set¬ 
up  of  many  of  the  NRA  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Earlier  Efforts 

Even  l)efore  1925  there  had  been 
promising  experiments  with  the  idea 
of  Joint  Committees  on  Trade  Re¬ 
lations.  In  the  Hardware  Industry, 
in  the  Men’s  Clothing  Industry,  and 
in  the  Women’s  Garment  Industry, 
for  example,  bodies  similar  to  that 
which  the  Committee  proposed  had 
l)een  functioning  or  were  at  the  time 
in  process  of  formation.  The  central 
contribution  which  the  Committee 
made  to  business  thought  in  its  1925 
report  was  the  proposal  that  this 
type  of  organization  should  be  both 
industry-wide  and  trade-wide. 

Unethical  practices  crop  up  in 
business  because  standards  are  un¬ 
formulated  and  the  public  opinion 
of  business  groups  is  not  yet  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  responsible  force  to  re¬ 
strain  undesirable  actions  of  their 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Store  Management 


Montgomery  Ward  Modernizes  Store 
Arrangement  and  Fixtures 


IN  the  evolution  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  Retail  Stores  from  a  few 
experimental  Merchandise  Ex¬ 
hibits  to  the  present  chain  of  nearly 
500  department  stores,  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  store  layout  and  fixture  de¬ 
sign  have  been  encountered.  So- 
called  experts  were  not  of  great 
help  in  solving  these  problems  be¬ 
cause  none  had  ever  before  been 
called  upon  to  plan  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangements  of  a  large  chain  of 
stores  selling  such  a  wide  variety  of 
merchandise. 

The  development  of  the  present 
Ward  set-up  has  been  gradual  and 
along  conservative  lines,  combining 
the  practical  features  of  both  the 
chain-variety  store  and  department 
store  set-ups.  It  is  based  upon  the 
experience  of  several  years  actual 
operation,  during  which  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  careful  study  of 
the  situation  under  actual  chain 
store  conditions.  The  problem  was 
complicated  because  of  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  demanded  and  the  necessity  for 
arrangement  that  would  secure  a 


Above:  General  view  of  base¬ 
ment  taken  from  stairway  land¬ 
ing.  Note  classification  and 
arrangement  of  related  merchan¬ 
dise.  All  merchandise  off  floor 
set  on  platform  or  counter.  Plat¬ 
form  and  counter  same  size  for 
flexibility.  Straight,  wide  open 
aisles  with  all  merchandise 
clearly  priced.  Red  oilcloth  used 
on  counters  in  Hardware  and 
Auto  Accessory  Departments. 
Green  oilcloth  on  counters  in 
Home  Furnishings  and  Sporting 
Goods  Departments. 

maximum  of  efficiency  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  operating  expense. 

Developments  in  Past  Two  Years 
Rapid 

Ward’s  expansion  in  the  retail 
field  was  so  rapid  that  there  was 
little  time  at  the  outset  for  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  fixture  and  layout 
problems  involved.  Greatest  strides 
in  the  direction  of  developing  the 
ideal  store  have  been  made  in  the 


past  two  years.  When  the  present 
Ward  administration  took  charge  a 
little  over  two  years  ago,  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sewell  L.  Avery,  was  to  bring 
into  tbe  organization  some  of  the 
foremost  talent  in  the  retail  and 
chain  store  fields.  Careful  surveys 
and  studies  were  made  before  any 
major  changes  were  attempted. 
While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
present  Ward  store  is  the  last  word, 
it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal 
set-up  for  this  type  of  business. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  or  spec¬ 
tacular  about  Ward’s  stores.  To  the 
experienced  merchant,  however,  the 
present  arrangement  spells  Efficien¬ 
cy  and  Economy  of  Operation, 
without  sacrifice  of  orderliness  or 
effective  selling  display.  The  basic 
idea  in  all  Ward’s  stores  is  to  place 
the  merchandise  where  the  custom¬ 
er  can  most  conveniently  and  easily 
examine  it,  see  the  price,  and  dis¬ 
cover  its  important  features.  Flexi¬ 
bility  has  been  achieved  by  a  unit 
arrangement  which  permits  of  ready 
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adaptation  to  local  conditions,  also 
quick  expansion  or  contraction  to 
meet  special  occasions. 


Displays  Standardized 
Window  displays,  floor  displays 
and  floor  arrangements  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  standardized  to  permit  of 
uniform  price  cards,  liackgrounds, 
posters,  etc.  This  effects  a  substan¬ 
tial  economy.  Store  managers  are 
aided  in  setting  up  displays  by  the 
use  of  large  photographs  taken  in 
Chicago,  where  practically  all  stand¬ 
ard  displays  are  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Dummy  windows  and  com¬ 
plete  full  size  models  of  the  three 
standard  floors  are  used.  All  dis¬ 
plays  are  reviewed  and  approved 
by  company  executives  before  being 
produced.  Two  months  before  the 
windows  are  to  be  used  a  set  of 
these  photographs  is  released  with 
minute  instructions  telling  how  to 
build  the  windows  and  what  props 
and  merchandise  to  use. 

All  displays  are  built  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  so  as  to  be  readily  inter¬ 
changeable.  Three  types  of  displays 
are  in  general  use  throughout  the 
Ward  retail  stores:  The  ad  display 
consisting  of  heading,  merchandise 
and  copy  .  .  .  usually  in  sub-head 
or  telegraph  form;  the  assortment 
display  consisting  of  all  the  items 
in  a  line  and  the  general  display 
which  groups  related  items  such  as 
sports  goods,  auto  accessories  and 
other  related  items. 

Segregation  of  Related 
Merchandise 

One  of  the  first  moves  in  making 
Ward’s  stores  easy  to  buy  from, 
was,  wherever  layout  permitted,  to 
sub-divide  merchandise  into  three 
large  groups,  arranging  these 
groups  on  separate  floors.  Most 
Ward  stores  consist  of  basement, 
first  and  second  fioor,  and  a  mezzan¬ 
ine.  On  the  first  floor,  soft  goods 
— men’s,  women’s  and  children’s 
clothing,  domestics,  yard  goods, 
toilet  articles — things  that  are  often 
shopped  for  at  the  same  time  and 
that  suggest  each  other  in  a  sales- 
stimulating  manner.  Fashions — 
coats,  suits  and  dresses — on  the 
mezzanine.  In  the  basement,  hard 
goods — tires,  auto  accessories,  hard¬ 
ware,  electric  appliances,  kitchen¬ 
ware,  etc.  On  the  second  floor, 
home-furnishings,  radios,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  washers,  lamps,  floor  cover¬ 
ings  and  stoves. 

In  keeping  with  the  principle  that 
buying  should  be  made  as  effortless 
as  pKjssible,  everything  in  Ward’s 


Above:  Hardware  Department.  Note  classification  of  “carpenter  tools” 
in  one  section,  “merchandise”  tools  in  another  section,  etc.  Set  up 
fixtures  on  counter  gives  more  mass  appeal  and  makes  shopping  easier. 
Items  clearly  priced.  Ledge  of  set-up  fixtures  used  for  display  in  selling. 


stores  is  in  full  view  of  the  custom¬ 
er  ...  on  counters  ...  on  display 
panels  against  the  walls  or,  in  the 
case  of  furniture  and  similar  large 
items,  displayed  on  the  floor.  The 
human  desire  to  see  and  handle  mer¬ 
chandise  is  thus  given  full  play  .  .  . 
customers  who  like  to  wait  on  them¬ 
selves  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
this  “out-in-the-open”  arrangement. 


“Making  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  shop”  has  heen 
the  key  factor  behind  recent 
developments  in  store  ar¬ 
rangement,  layout  and  dis¬ 
play  fixtures  as  applied  by 
Montgomery  Ward  Company 
in  their  retail  stores.  Some 
of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  Ward  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  of  stores  throughout 
the  country  are  described  in 
the  accompanying  article. 

Other  stores  which  have 
recently  completed  a  mod¬ 
ernization  program  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  in  information 
to  the  Store  Management 
Group  for  Bulletin  use. 

George  Plant, 

General  Manager, 

Store  Management  Group 


Selling  Space  Conserved 

Like  any  store  carrying  a  large 
number  of  items  and  depending 
largely  on  price  appeal.  Ward’s 
stores  are  arranged  so  as  to  make 
u.se  of  every  available  inch  of  space. 
Except  in  the  larger  stores,  counters 
are  placed  back  to  back,  eliminating 
the  aisle  for  the  salesperson  and  giv¬ 
ing  50%  to  60%  more  room  for 
merchandise.  This  arrangement 
works  out  very  satisfactorily  and 
one  girl  takes  care  of  several  bays. 

Counter  displays  in  Ward  stores 
encourage  semi-self-service  and  pro¬ 
vide  room  for  an  enormous  amount 
of  merchandise.  One  important  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  old-fashioned  wooden  counter 
rail  and  its  annoying  adjunct,  the 
false  bottom.  By  using  a  narrow 
metal  strip  around  the  counters  with 
a  4  inch  glass  inside,  full  visibility 
is  given  to  every  item.  Small  strips 
of  glass  are  used  to  form  compart¬ 
ments  for  individual  items — pre¬ 
venting  the  confusion  inevitable  on 
an  open  counter  and  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  price  tags  over  each 
item.  In  order  to  give  additional 
display  to  smaller  merchandise  each 
row  of  compartments  is  slightly 
raised  above  the  other,  producing  a 
stepped-up  effect. 

Background  display  panels  are 
used  a  great  deal  to  show  merchan¬ 
dise  that  can’t  be  put  on  counters 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Over  the  Emporium  Network 


BY  MARY  HALL  THOMPSON 

General  Superintendent’s  Division, 
The  Emporium,  San  Francisco 


The  San  Francisco  store 
installs  a  store-wide  broad¬ 
casting  system  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  sales  promotion 
medium  and  a  builder  of 
morale  among  employees. 


centrally  located  and  convenient 
microphone  outlets  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  executive  offices,  in  the 
auditorium  and  on  certain  floors, 
particularly  in  women’s  wear.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  to 
broadcast  special  events,  such  as 
style  shows,  over  one  or  more  speak¬ 
ers.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
system  may  he  centrally  or  remotely 
controlled.  This  selectivity  jK-rmits 
an  infinite  variety  of  uses :  locker 
room  and  stock  room  announce¬ 
ments  to  employees,  sound  ampli¬ 
fication  in  the  auditorium  and  spec¬ 
ialized  programs. 

Broadcasting  Schedule 

Broadcasts  are  roughly  scheduled 
one  month  ahead ;  time  is  equally 
divided  between  service  and  opera¬ 
tion  subjects  and  direct  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Special  programs  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  non-selling  floors 
are  broadcast  Monday  morning, 
ders  of  these  alent  of  the  personal  relationship  leaving  this  time  free  for  the  tegular 
d  individuals  in  days  gone  by,  The  Emporium  six  weekly  deimrtmental  meetings  on 
:ome  known  months  ago  installed  a  complete  selling  floors  throughout  the  store, 
epitomize  an  store-wide  broadcasting  system.  Employing  the  technique  of 
lification  of  The  system  has  proven  itself  to  be  broadcasting  stations,  interviews  and 
kee  trading  eminently  successful — not  only  as  a  dialogues  are  interspersed  with 
builder  of  morale,  but  specifically  as  recordings.  Particularly  impressive 
in  merchant  a  splendid  supplementary  sales  pro-  is  the  fanfare  broadcast  as  the  doors 
amp  of  their  motion  medium.  are  open  to  the  public.  Lights  come 

upon  the  in-  The  system  itself  consists  of  62  up,  employees  take  their  stations, 
ounded  dur-  loud  speaker  outlets  located  in  every  the  bugle  sounds  and  waiting  cus- 
:venties.  As  building  and  department  of  the  tomers  advance  down  the  long  aisles 
neration  the  store.  The  placement  of  these  under  the  majestic  Emporium  dome, 
me  traditions  speakers  is  arranged  so  that  all  1700  At  night,  a  few  minutes  before 
le.  Recollec-  Emporium  employees  in  stock  closing  time,  the  announcer  greets 
!  past  live  on  rooms,  offices  and  selling  floors  may  Emix)rium  customers,  thanks  them 
the  real  old-  listen  to  the  broadcasts  while  going  for  visiting  the  store  and  invites 
about  their  morning  tasks  during  them  to  continue  unhurriedly  until 
g  of  its  early  the  half  hour  before  the  store  is  all  of  their  purchases  have  been 
ame  time  to  open  to  the  public.  The  controls  are  completed.  Musical  chimes  are 
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J.  Avery  Smith,  General  Superintendent  of  The  Emporium,  hroad- 
ca8t8  an  important  me88age  from  hi8  office  to  the  1700  Emporium 
employees  throughout  the  store. — Photo  courtesy  Remler  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 


Sales  Promotion 


sounded  followed  by  a  bugle  call 
and  recordings. 

Actual  presentation  of  material 
is  as  carefully  worked  out  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  broadcast. 

Selling  Incidents 

Recently  there  was  a  broadcast  on 
telephone  selling.  This  talk  was 
followed  up  a  few  days  later  by  an 
actual  service  incident : 

"...  that  reminds  me  of  the 
story  I  heard  of  Virginia  Morduff 
in  the  linen  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor.  Several  days  ago  a  lady  tele¬ 
phoned  to  price  some  towels,  and 
Virginia’s  lovely  voice  did  the 
trick,  for  after  she  had  finished 
talking  to  the  lady  who  was  ‘just 
inquiring’  she  had  the  following 
sales  listed  in  her  book :  1  seat  cover ; 
6  linen  towels ;  1  table  cloth  and 
napkins  and  1  silk  comforter,  and 
the  total  sale  was  $20.00.  Miss  Mor¬ 
duff  took  her  cue  and  instead  of 
just  answering  questions,  sold  her 
merchandise.  Congratulations,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  liere’s  hoping  someone 
else  is  curious  about  the  towel  prices 
soon.” 

This  mention  of  employees’ 
names  is  an  important  factor  in 
encouraging  better  service.  At  the 
same  time,  the  actual  information 
conveyed  is  in  much  more  palatable 
fonn  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  For  example : 

“Some  time  ago  a  customer  and 


her  husband  were  ‘just  looking, 
thank  you’  in  the  hooked  rug  section 
of  the  art  needlework  department. 
Mrs.  Helen  Rossman,  the  demon¬ 
strator,  tactfully  interested  them  in 
small  hooked  rug  patterns  and 
eventually  sold  five,  with  the  yarn 
to  work  them.  So  far  the  sale 
amounted  to  $50.00,  but  that  is  only 
the  first  verse.  During  the  conver¬ 
sation  Mrs.  Rossman  discovered 
her  customers  were  Chinese  art  en¬ 
thusiasts.  She  took  her  cue  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  dis¬ 
played  Chinese  hooked  rug  pat¬ 
terns.  The  customers  were  thrilled 
with  the  suggestion.  After  working 
several  hours  together  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  design  in  a  Chinese  rug,  the 
customers  left  the  department  and 
Mrs.  Rossman  had  their  i^ersonal 
check  for  e.xactly  $110.57.  That’s 
great,  Mrs.  Rossman  .  .  .  you  cer¬ 
tainly  know  your  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing.” 

In  order  to  develop  a  sense  of 
solidarity  and  organization  unity,  a 
series  of  travelogues  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  which  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  individual  and 
every  department  in  its  relationship 
to  the  successful  oiieration  of  the 
store.  This  is  highly  important 
psychologically  because  it  endows 
the  work  of  each  employee  with  a 
new  significance.  These  travelogues 
trace  the  merchandise  from  its 
origin  to  the  store,  through  the 


Illustrating  typical  speaker  placement  on  post  at  the  right. 
Another  similarly  placed  speaker  is  visible  in  the  background. 
Outlets  are  similarly  arranged  throughout  the  entire  store. — Photo 
courtesy  Remler  Company,  Ltd. 


marking  rooms,  to  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  finally,  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home.  The  travelogue  con¬ 
tinuity  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  Emporium  reporter 
and  the  executive  in  charge  of  a 
department. 

Personnel  Broadcasts 

Toward  the  end  of  each  month 
a  very  special  broadcast  is  sched¬ 
uled,  outlining  sales  objectives  and 
merchandising  events  for  the  com¬ 
ing  month.  Mr.  R.  P.  Connally, 
General  Manager  of  The  Empori¬ 
um,  is  usually  the  speaker.  The 
general  effect  of  this  broadcast  is 
that  of  a  confidential  conference 
between  the  “Chief”  and  all 
Emporium  workers.  “Downstairs 
Store’s  Birthday  Sales”  was  recent¬ 
ly  the  subject  of  one  of  these 
monthly  “conferences.” 

On  another  similar  occasion,  J. 
Avery  Smith,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent,  delving  into  the  past,  restated 
a  traditional  Emporium  policy  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1897 : 

“One  of  the  richest  rewards  thal 
the  founders  of  The  Emporium 
have  passed  on  to  us  is  the  record 
of  their  experience.  It  is  not  by 
mere  chance  that  the  Emporium 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  San  Francisco  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country. 
Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
courage  and  foresight  of  its  early 
leaders  and  to  the  sound  business 
principles  to  which  they  subscribed. 
It  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  Sr. 
who  first  outlined  the  policies  which 
have  guided  The  Emixjrium 
through  nearly  forty  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  We  find  these 
incorporated  in  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Dohrmann,  Sr.  to  stockholders 
in  1897 — soon  after  The  Emixjrium 
was  organized.  There  are  many 
things  that  Mr.  Dohrmann  cited  in 
his  letter  to  help  us  in  our  store 
keeping.  This  morning  I  am  going 
to  recall  only  one  of  these  things 
.  .  .  the  one  that  seems  to  me  most 
fitting  and  that  we  should  consider 
seriously  as  we  are  beginning  a  new 
season. 

“Years  ago  Mr.  Dohrmann  wrote: 
‘The  waste  in  a  large  business,  if 
permitted,  is  immense.  The  waste 
of  time,  light  and  material,  as  well 
as  neglect  of  goods,  may  at  times 
decide  whether  a  year  shall  show  a 
loss  or  gain.’  Waste  is  seldom  pre¬ 
meditated  or  intentional.  We  usu¬ 
ally  waste  things  because  we  are 
thoughtless  or  careless.  What  we 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Controllers*  Congress 


New  Bankruptcy  Laws 
Passed  by  the  73rd  Congress 


K 


I 


Three  bankruptcy  bills  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  creditors  were 
passed  by  the  last  Congress. 
Two  of  them  may  projjerly  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  emergency  bills,  but  all  of 
them  contain  elements  which  are 
radically  new  in  our  bankruptcy 
laws.  One  of  these  emergency  bills 
was  jammed  through  during  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  last  day  of 
Congress  and  is  reviewed  first. 

Fraser-Lemke  Bill  (Farm  Relief) 

This  bin  permits  a  farmer  who 
is  unable  to  arrange  a  compnas- 
ition  to  amend  his  petition  and  ask 
to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  having 
his  property  appraised  (encumbered 
and  unencumbered),  and  remain  in 
possession  of  all  or  any  part  of  this 
property  for  a  period  of  six  years 
at  the  very  low  interest  rate  of  one 
I>er  cent  jier  annum,  plus  a  small 
amortization.  At  the  end  of  six 
years,  the  debtor  could  pay  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  the  property  and 
secure  good  title. 

This  bill  works  an  obvious  in¬ 
justice  to  general  creditors  of  the 
farmer  whose  debts  are  unsecured 
and  is  likely  to  react  upon  the 
farmer  also,  since  all  who  deal  with 
this  farmer  will  hesitate  to  make 
unsecured  loans. 

Sumners  Bill  (Municipalities) 

OF  a  similar  character  is  the 
Sumners  bill  for  the  relief  of 
municipalities.  Although  opposed 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  many  other  promi¬ 
nent  trade  organizations,  the  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  here  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,  and  another  security 
which  our  Government  has  been 
recommending  for  years  as  a  proper 
investment  for  trust  and  savings 
banks  has  lost  much  of  its  so-called 
security,  since  a  municipality  can 


BY  EDGAR  I.  AMTHOR 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Netvark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Amthor  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Reform  Legislation. 
The  committee  submitted  a 
detailed  report  of  the  retail¬ 
er's  interest  in  such  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  Convention  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  1933.  This 
report  was  printed  in  the 
March,  1933  Bulletin. 

The  present  article  deals 
solely  with  the  legislation 
passed  hy  the  last  Congress 
and  is  presented  so  that  store 
principals,  controllers,  and 
others  interested  may  he  kept 
up  to  date  on  the  subject. 

easily  take  advantage  of  the  mora¬ 
torium  provided  by  this  bill. 

Even  though  the  creditors  do  not 
accept  the  plan,  the  court  may  ex¬ 
tend  the  period  for  one  year  from 
the  date  the  petition  was  filed,  and 
if  the  written  consent  of  more  than 
one-half  the  creditors  is  secured, 
the  judge  can  extend  the  proceed¬ 
ings  for  two  years.  Authorities 
upon  municipal  law  have  repeatedly 
declared  such  legislation  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  but  as  an  emergency 
legislation,  we  will  have  to  accept  it 
for  at  least  two  years.  It  may  he 
significant  to  know  that,  so  far  as 
we  have  learned,  the  only  so-called 
municipal  or  taxing  district  that  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  bill  is  a 
small  reclamation  district  in  South¬ 
ern  California  and  a  drainage  dis¬ 
trict  in  Arkansas. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  munici¬ 
pality  yith  general  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment — in  other  words,  the  or¬ 
dinary  city  or  town — has  actually 
filed  as  yet  a  petition  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  legislation.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 


Sumners  bill  may  be  used  as  a  club 
to  compel  creditors  to  accept  a  set¬ 
tlement  outside  of  court  which  they 
might  not  be  willing  to  accept  if  the 
law  were  not  on  the  statute  books. 

McKeown  Bill  (Corporate 
Reorganization) 

HIS  bill  for  the  first  time  per¬ 
mits  corporate  reorganization 
without  securing  the  consent  of  all 
the  creditors.  The  McKeown  bill 
provides  that  a  corporation  may 
come  into  court  with  the  approval 
of  the  creditors  and  submit  a  plan 
for  reorganization  which  may  in¬ 
clude  an  issue  of  new  securities, 
altering  rights  of  stockholders, 
transferring  the  property  of  a 
debtor  to  another  corporation  for 
cash  or  other  securities,  and  reject¬ 
ing  contracts  which  are  executory, 
including  leases  on  real  property. 
If  the  debtor  does  not  file  a  petition, 
this  might  be  done  by  three  or  more 
creditors  who  have  provable  claims 
against  the  debtor  which  amount  in 
excess  of  any  securities  held  by 
them,  to  over  $1,000  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  If  the  petition  is  approved,  a 
trustee  may  be  named,  or  the 
debtor  continued  in  possession. 

The  bill  provides  that  receiver¬ 
ships  shall  be  equitably  apportioned. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  prevent 
the  Irving  Trust  Company  from 
acting  as  standing  receiver  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  It 
made  no  difference  that  the  Irving 
Trust  Company  has  paid  creditors 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  their 
claims  than  they  received  from  all 
other  claims  in  this  District.  The 
bankruptcy  racketeers  believe  the 
corpus  of  a  bankrupt  is  their  meat, 
and  with  their  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion  they  made  a  change  which  is 
quite  certain  to  be  harmful  to 
creditors. 

Our  present  bankruptcy  law  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Taxes 


Tax  Upon  Tax — 

Can  Business  Survive  It? 


WE  respectfully  submit  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of 
Taxing  Bodies  everywhere 
throughout  the  nation,  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  depicting  the 
tax  load  that  is  being  heaped  upon 
business. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  emphasized  and  re¬ 
emphasized  before  Taxing  Bodies 
that  the  crushing  point  of  business 
from  taxes  cannot  be  far  off.  Al¬ 
though  business  men  from  personal 
knowledge  are  aware  of  the  grave 
danger  that  threatens  business  from 
the  constant  piling  on  of  taxes,  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  merchants  vis¬ 
ualize  in  their  own  minds  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  oppressive  weight  of  the 
present  tax  load.  From  their  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  it  seems  questionable 
whether  many  members  of  Taxing 
Bodies  of  the  nation  realize  that  the 
heaping  up  cannot  go  on  forever. 
Business,  they  should  understand, 
can  carry  just  so  much  and  no  more. 

The  Association’s  artist  has 
graphically  pictured  the  general  tax 
situation  as  it  affects  business.  His 
conception  of  the  derrick  portrays 
more  faithfully  than  words  the 
threatening  situation  that  is  de¬ 
veloping.  The  heap  is  becoming 
mountainous,  so  high  that  the  top 
is  beyond  the  vision  of  the  men  at 
the  levers  in  the  cabs  of  the  Taxing 
Bodies.  Hurriedly  placed,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  gravity  defying  as 
they  are,  these  taxes  threaten  either 
to  crush  business  or  to  topple  down 
not  only  on  business  but  on  the 
Taxing  Bodies  as  well. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  men  at  the 
levers  to  come  from  their  cabs  to  a 
better  tax  reviewing  point  in  order 
to  survey  the  load  and  reappraise 
the  sturdiness  of  the  business 
structure  to  withstand  it? 

Most  members  of  Taxing  Bodies 
cannot  see  from  their  cooped  up 
positions  that  business  is  carrying 
all  the  tax  load  it  is  wise  to  heap 
on  it. 

How  much  longer  is  this  tax 
loading  on  business  to  continue? 
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Training  at  Bamberger’s  for  a 
Basement  Sale 

A  Program  to  Create  Employee  Enthusiasm 


The  type  of  Basement  Sale 
about  which  this  article  is  writ¬ 
ten  runs  for  a  full  week  and  is 
made  known  to  the  public  through 
a  four  page  circular,  issued  to  a 
mailing  list  of  several  thousand,  and 
advertising  in  the  daily  papers.  A 
big  response  is,  of  course,  always 
expected  and  preparations  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance. 

Training  Extra  Salespeople 

The  regular  salesforce  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  approximately  200  con¬ 
tingents.  Since  these  people  are 
brought  in  only  at  times  of  special 
promotions  and  during  seasonal 
peaks,  they  do  not  receive  the  mer¬ 
chandise  instruction  which  is  given 
each  week  by  department  managers. 
The  chief  training  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
selling  points  of  the  featured  mer¬ 
chandise  and  for  this  we  have  a 
special  plan  developed  and  put 
through  by  the  Basement  Training 
Supervisor. 

On  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  big  sale,  the  contingents  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  in  our  Assembly 
Hall.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is 
to  give  these  salespeople  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  sale  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  arouse  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
the  success  of  any  major  promotion. 
At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that 
Bamberger’s  Basement  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Assembly  Hall, 
such  a  quantity  of  merchandise  is 
to  be  seen.  A  sample  of  each  ad¬ 
vertised  item  is  on  display  and  with 
it  is  a  mounted  copy  of  the  ad  giv¬ 
ing  particulars  as  to  sizes,  colors, 
materials  and  price  range.  The 
hall,  with  its  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  looks  like  a 
big  sample  room  and  provides  a 
perfect  background  for  a  promo¬ 
tional  conference  of  this  kind. 


BY  EULA  OVITT, 

Training  Director, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

As  soon  as  the  contingents  are 
seated,  the  meeting  begins.  Rous¬ 
ing  good  talks  are  given  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  his  assistants. 
Many  of  the  featured  items  are 
shown  and  their  values  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Next,  the  training  super¬ 
visor  gives  any  needed  instruction 
and  a  representative  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  office  tells  about  lockers,  sched¬ 
ules,  signing  in  and  any  special  ar¬ 
rangements  which  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  advance  if  the  sale  is  to 
run  smoothly. 

When  everyone  has  said  his  say, 
the  contingents  walk  about  the  hall 
examining  the  merchandise.  At  the 
end  of  the  inspection  tour  they  are 
sent  to  the  sections  in  which  they 
are  to  sell.  Here  the  items  fea¬ 
tured  by  a  particular  department  are 
shown  and  explained,  salesbook  and 
cash  register  number  are  assigned 
and  department  routine  made  clear. 
When  the  mob  surges  in  the  next 
morning,  the  contingents  are  ready. 

Training  Regular  Salespeople 

On  the  morning  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  sale,  each  department 
manager  holds  a  meeting  on  store 
time  with  the  salespeople  of  his  de¬ 
partment.  At  this  meeting  he  brings 
out  the  values  and  selling  points  of 
his  own  merchandise  and  also,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  advertised 
items  from  other  departments. 
These  are  collected  for  him  by  the 
Training  Supervisor.  In  this  way 
the  regular  salesp)eople  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sp)ecial  offerings 
of  all  departments.  This  helps  them 
materially  in  answering  customers’ 
questions  and  makes  them  interested 
in  suggestive  selling. 


Basement  Party 

Before  the  sale,  there  is  a  festive 
party  for  all  salespeople  and  execu¬ 
tives.  After  a  gay  dinner  with  all 
the  trimmings,  including  paper  hats, 
there  is  dancing  and  an  entertain¬ 
ment  offered  by  Basement  talent. 
Everyone  grows  very  enthusiastic 
and  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Basement  crowd  is  the  peppiest  of 
the  whole  organization.  This  party, 
in  other  cases,  might  be  an  informal 
dinner  and  meeting  for  executives 
only. 

Co-Workers’  Fashion  Show 

Another  feature  of  our  sales 
preparation  is  a  fashion  show  for 
co-workers,  held  in  our  Recreation 
Room  several  days  in  advance  of  a 
major  event.  Its  purpose  is  to  ad¬ 
vertise  to  our  own  people  the  out¬ 
standing  values  to  be  offered  and  to 
show  them  the  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  af¬ 
fair,  enriched  with  music  and  beau¬ 
tified  with  flowers,  and  is  every  bit 
as  finished  as  the  fashion  shows  we 
hold  for  customers.  Models  prom¬ 
enade  on  a  decorated  runway.  A 
loud  speaker  is  used  for  announce¬ 
ments.  Three  performances  are 
held  during  the  lunch  hour  periods 
so  that  no  actual  time  is  lost  and 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  see  the 
show.  The  Training  Supervisor 
manages  the  whole  affair.  This 
means  getting  the  right  models  from 
the  Basement  Store,  helping  the 
buyers  to  assemble  the  costumes  and 
accessories,  and  acting  as  announcer. 
The  enthusiasm  roused  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  makes  all  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  on  it  seem  amply 
worthwhile.  Every  member  of  the 
audience  becomes  a  voluntary  pub¬ 
licity  agent  for  the  sale  after  seeing 
the  models  and  hearing  the  an¬ 
nouncements. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Sales  Promotion 


A  7-Point  Test  For  Nationally 
Advertised  Brands 


Survey  Shows  Advantage  Over  Private  Brands 


SHOULD  leading  stores  promote 
nationally  advertised  brands 
more  or  less? 

Should  leading  stores  increase  or 
diminish  their  efforts  to  establish 
and  promote  private  brands? 

To  arrive  at  a  sound  answer,  this 
question  must  he  approached  from 
the  angle  of  net  profit,  rather  than 
from  pride  and  vanity. 

Leading  retailers  freely  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  many  private  brands  are 
promoted  through  pride  and  preju¬ 
dice,  rather  than  because  of  their 
contribution  to  net  profits.  The 
subject  is  one  which  does  not  permit 
of  generalities.  Whether  a  store 
should  have,  or  can  afford  to  have 
l)rivate  brands,  depends  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  position  of  the  store, 
the  interest  of  the  public,  the  profit 
and  service  picture  presented  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  stores  who  have 
approached  the  private  brand  {prob¬ 
lem  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  have 
found  that  a  brand  can  he  built  up 
over  a  period  of  time  only  by  cer¬ 
tain  definite  safeguards; 

Essentials  for  a  Private  Brand 
Promotion 

1.  By  fixing  quality  standards  and 
maintaining  them  in  the  face  of 
organization  changes. 

2.  By  a  definite  sales  policy  per¬ 
mitting  no  deviation  or  varia¬ 
tion. 

3.  By  a  careful  selection  of  items 
that  lend  themselves  to  volume 
selling,  with  minimum  packag¬ 
ing  cost  and  minimum  stock  re¬ 
serves, 

4.  The  building  up  of  a  reserve 
fund  for  advertising,  either 
through  the  device  of  loading 
invoices,  or  by  a  larger  markup. 

5.  Careful  planning  of  sales  helps, 
display  and  demonstration,  to 


BY  HUGH  A.  MURRILL, 
President,  Murrill  &  Co., 

New  York 

•  Analysis  of  a  Survey  for  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division. 


enable  the  sales  force  to  explain 
and  show  the  value  of  the  arti¬ 
cle. 

For  most  stores,  these  safeguards 
are  difficult  to  maintain. 

Private  brands  are  most  easily 
adapted  to  style  merchandise,  where 
the  standard  of  good  taste  of  the 
store  can  he  reflected.  Also  the 
private  brand  has  a  greater  chance 
of  success  where  the  article  is  easi¬ 
ly  fabricated,  is  of  obvious  quality, 
and  where  the  selling  process  is 
relatively  simple. 

Advantages  of  Private  Brands 

Reasons  cited  by  those  favoring 
private  brands  in  store  promotion 
at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  discussion,  were: 

1.  The  brand  name  once  establish¬ 
ed,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
store. 

2.  There  is  less  fear  of  price  com¬ 
petition  by  competitors. 

3.  Mark-up  is  set  by  the  store. 

4.  The  results  of  aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  are  not  shared  with  other 
stores. 

5.  Leading  stores  do  not  suffer  a 
lack  of  prestige  by  having  minor 
stores  sell  tlie  same  article  under 
the  same  name. 

This  summarizes  the  case  for  the 
private  brand  by  the  store,  and  the 
objections  to  the  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brand. 


Before  summarizing  the  case  pre¬ 
sented  at  this  same  meeting  in  favor 
of  nationally  advertised  brands,  it’s 
important  to  consider  the  funda¬ 
mental  background  for  all  stores  to¬ 
day. 

The  Way  Back  to  Net  Profits 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
after  a  period  of  price  merchandis¬ 
ing.  every  store  has  its  problem  of 
restoring  quality  standards,  and  of 
building  volume  hack  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper  price  lines. 

A  return  to  profits  will  not  come 
so  much  through  an  increase  in  unit 
volume,  as  by  a  building  up  of  quali¬ 
ty  standards. 

Better  selling  is  recognized,  there¬ 
fore,  to  he  the  first  step  to  more 
net  profit. 

If  one  of  the  paramount  prob¬ 
lems,  therefore,  is  the  increase  in 
the  average  sale,  the  relative  influ¬ 
ence  of  private  brands  and  national¬ 
ly  advertised  brands  on  the  average 
sale  must  be  considered. 

A  well  advertised,  fairly  priced 
national  brand  is  easier  to  sell.  This 
has  been  shown  by  repeated  sur¬ 
veys  and  specific  tests :  .  .  the 
Houser  Survey  .  .  the  Wingate  Sur¬ 
vey  .  .  store  tests  by  Simmons  .  . 
Cannon  .  .  Pepperell. 

Where  the  national  brand  is  effi¬ 
ciently  made  and  fairly  priced, 
quantity  production  delivers  to  the 
consumer  greater  value  than  piece¬ 
meal  production  could  ever  permit. 
If  the  interests  of  the  public,  there¬ 
fore,  are  kept  uppermost,  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  public  will  receive 
better  value. 

Leading  manufacturers  today  are 
going  into  more  selective  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  is  less  sharing  of  sales 
results  with  other  stores. 

The  price  maintenance  policy  of 
many  manufacturers  eliminates  de- 
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Sales  Promotion 


structive  price  competition.  The 
profits  of  the  retailer  are  protected 
by  the  manufacturer’s  policy. 

Actual  experience  of  leading 
stores  has  also  established  these 
facts : 

(a)  — logical  set  standards  of  value 

by  pegged  prices,  at  profitable 
points,  help  raise  the  average 
sale. 

(b)  — it  is  easier  for  the  sales  people 

to  sell  wanted  goods  with  a 
name  for  quality. 

(c)  — nationally  advertised  goods 

permit  concentration  on  fewer 
price  lines,  resulting  in; 

(1)  — less  confusion  to  the 

customer. 

(2)  — better  selling  by  the 

sales  people. 

(3)  — counteraction  of  the 

tendency  to  trade-down. 

(4)  — elimination  of  mark- 

downs  and  complaints. 

Impressive  examples  of  the  effect 
of  nationally  advertised  prices  on 
the  average  sale  and  on  the  net  of 
the  department,  may  be  cited  in 
corsets,  hosiery,  shirts,  towels, 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  and  in  home 
furnishings. 

A  Specific  Case 

Take  the  case  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  Division — one  of  the 
three  most  unprofitable  departments 
in  recent  years  in  the  department 
store.  Yet,  in  this  department  the 
bedding  department  has  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  profit  maker,  and  even  in  bad 
years,  has  yielded  as  high  as  from 
12%  to  14%  net  profit. 

Recognized  factors  in  this  per¬ 
formance  are: 

(a)  — the  stabilizing  effect  of  sus¬ 

tained  advertising  of  the 
Beautyrest  Innercoil  Mattress 
by  the  Simmons  Company,  at 
the  $39.50  price  line.  (Over 
$12,000,000  spent  on  this  one 
item). 

(b)  — faster  turnover — no  mark- 

downs  due  to  store  door  de¬ 
livery  through  nationwide 
warehouse  service. 

This  particular  mattress  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  first  at  a  loss.  As  assembly 
line  production  developed,  where  a 
similar  article  formerly  sold  as  high 
as  $125.00 — the  now  famous  inner- 
coil  unit  is  delivered  to  the  public 
for  $39.50.  The  mattress  is  sold  only 
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by  those  retailers  who  sell  at  the  ad¬ 
vertised  price.  The  element  of  pro¬ 
gressive  obsolescence,  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  user  with  an  old-style, 
antiquated  mattress,  has  widened 
the  market.  The  pegging  of  the 
$39.50  price  line  has  raised  the 
average  sale  in  all  bedding  depart¬ 
ments. 

A  survey  of  six  leading  stores 
shows  that  the  Simmons  advertised 
brand,  both  the  specific  “Beauty- 
rest”  brand,  and  the  general  brand 
name,  “Simmons,”  yield  a  much 
higher  gross  profit  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole. 

Retail  stores  are  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  in  saying  that  this  program 
of  The  Simmons  Company,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  cooperative  advertising 
allowance,  and  a  definite  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  for  quality  selling,  has 
l)een  a  constructive  influence  on  the 
entire  home  furnishings  field. 

From  this,  and  case  studies  of 
Cannon  Towels,  Arrow  Collars  and 
Shirts,  Corsets  and  Hosiery,  it  can 
be  shown  quite  conclusively  that  all 
nationally  advertised  brands  cannot 
be  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Nor 
is  there  any  attempt  to  whitewash 
them  with  the  same  brush — but 
every  store  in  its  own  interest 
should  be  slow  to  rush  into  private 
brand  promotion. 

Leading  manufacturers  with  an 
established  brand  name  to  protect, 
recognize  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
advantages  that  the  retailer  enjoys 
is  first-hand  knowledge  of  consumer 
preference  and  ideas.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  geared  to  today’s  selling 
problems  has  established  develop¬ 
ment  service  contacts  and  promo¬ 
tional  service  contacts  to  permit  him 
to  quickly  translate  into  merchan¬ 
dise,  sound  ideas  from  the  retail 
store. 

Apply  This  7-Point  Test 

Here  is  the  7 -Point  Test  which 
will  enable  any  store  to  evaluate 


the  manufacturer’s  brand  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  price  line  or  department,  in 
determining  his  own  policy  on  pro¬ 
motion  and  selling. 

1.  What  is  the  manufacturer’s 
record  ? 

(a)  — does  his  name  mean 

quality  to  the  public? 

(b)  — has  he  really  created  pub¬ 

lic  demand  or  acceptance 
for  his  brand  ? 

2.  Does  the  brand  represent  good 
value  ? 

3.  Does  it  yield  a  satisfactory  net 
profit  ? 

(a)  — is  the  gross  margin  higher 

or  lower  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole? 

(b)  — what  about  mark-downs? 

4.  Does  it  sell  faster? 

(a)  — is  the  manufacturer’s  ser¬ 

vice  a  factor  in  producing 
more  business  on  less 
stock? 

(b)  — in  eliminating  complaints 

and  mark-downs? 

5.  Does  it  promote  a  profitable 
price  line? 

6.  Does  it  help  our  sales  people 
raise  their  average  sale? 

7.  Does  the  manufacturer  offer  a 
sensible,  constructive  partner¬ 
ship  in  selling? 

If  the  answers  to  the  above  7 
questions  are  definitely  affirmative 
and  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer’s 
product,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  would  ever  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  stem  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  and  preference,  and  to  pio¬ 
neer  in  favor  of  a  private  brand. 
Pioneering  always  costs  money. 
Ease  of  selling  is  the  essence  of 
merchandising.  There  is  no  point 
in  swimming  against  the  stream, 
when  profits  are  with  the  current. 
If  the  nationally  advertised  brand 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Handling  Instalment  Sales  at  a  Profit 

The  Latest  Developments  in 
Financing  Procedure  on  Time-Payment  Plans 


For  some  time  it  has  been  felt 
that  our  members  have  not 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  of  using  the  services  of 
a  recognized  finance  company  in 
handling  their  instalment  sales.  The 
increased  volume  of  sales  of  var¬ 
ious  household  appliances  and  other 
furnishings  being  made  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan  by  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  stores  indicates  that,  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  pick-up  in  business,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  a  store’s  work¬ 
ing  capital  will  be  tied  up  in  long 
term  receivables. 

Believing  that  our  members 
should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
latest  developments  in  financing 
procedure,  Mr.  Warren  R.  Bentley, 
an  executive  of  one  of  the  old  line 
finance  companies,  was  requested  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  selling  and  financing  of 
articles  sold  largely  on  time-pay¬ 
ment  terms.  His  suggestions  are 
so  interesting  that  they  are  quoted 
verbatim  in  the  balance  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Must  Adopt  Adequate  Carrying 
Charge 

“The  first  step  in  making  instal¬ 
ment  sales  profitable  is  the  adoption 
of  an  adequate  finance  or  carrying 
charge.  The  time  is,  past  when  a 
department  store  should  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  local  retailer  of 
appliances  by  offering  a  lower 
charge  on  instalment  accounts. 
Simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum  has  definitely  been 
proved  to  be  an  insufficient  charge 
to  meet  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
handling  instalment  sales.  While  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  charge 
should  vary,  depending  upon  local 
conditions,  we  have  always  felt  that 
a  fair  charge  is  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  per  month ;  that  is  6% 
for  twelve  months  on  the  balance 
to  be  financed. 


As  told  to  J.  Anton  Hagios  by 
W.  R.  BENTLEY 
Bankers-Commercial  Security  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York  &  Chicago 

Most  Appliance  Mark-Ups  Too 
Low 

“The  heads  of  many  of  the  large 
department  stores  who  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  their  appliance  sales  vol¬ 
ume  by  taking  on  refrigerators,  oil 
burners,  and  similar  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  have  found 
that  the  average  mark-up  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  on  such  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  handle  appliances  at  a  prof¬ 
it.  With  department  stores  doing 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  total 
volume  of  appliance  business,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  change  the  present 
method  of  distribution  and  permit 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  directly  to 
the  larger  stores. 

Unsound  Terms  Reduce  Net 
Profits 

“In  the  attempt  to  increase  their 
volume  of  appliance  business,  many 
stores  have  made  the  grievous  er¬ 
ror  of  offering  unsound  terms.  Un¬ 
usually  low  down  payments  and  a 
longer  time  to  pay  are  two  of  the 
most  certain  ways  of  cutting  down 
net  profit.  Coupled  with  unsound 
terms,  the  department  store’s  usual 
leniency  in  passing  credits  and  fol¬ 
lowing  collections  has  probably  been 
the  reason  for  the  elimination  of 
supposedly  unprofitable  appliance 
departments  by  many  stores.  Suc¬ 
cessful  appliance  retailers  in  every 
city  have  demonstrated  that  there 
is  money  to  be  made  in  the  retailing 
of  all  classes  of  household  appli¬ 
ances,  if  these  vital  factors  are  prop¬ 
erly  controlled. 

“While  we  have  not  found  that 


credit  policies  have  been  the  greatest 
objection  to  department  store  meth¬ 
ods,  there  is  generally  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  that  phase  of  making 
instalment  sales  profitable.  A  poor 
charge  account  will  never  become  a 
good  instalment  account  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  purchaser  signs  a  title-re¬ 
taining  document.  Possibly  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  credit  problem  lies  in 
employing  a  credit  manager  who  has 
received  his  training  in  some  large 
instalment  furniture  house,  or  who 
has  worked  with  a  successful  ap¬ 
pliance  dealer,  or  even  with  a 
finance  company. 

Collections  Often  Neglected 

“In  our  opinion  the  lenient  poli¬ 
cy  of  most  department  stores  with 
respect  to  following  collections 
promptly  can  be  held  accountable 
for  most  of  the  poor  experience  of 
stores  doing  a  volume  of  instal¬ 
ment  business.  The  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  every  city  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  a  strict  collection 
policy  would  curtail  their  business, 
whereas  it  has  been  definitely 
proved  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
While  the  methods  employed  by  a 
finance  company  may  not  be  entire¬ 
ly  adaptable  to  a  department  store, 
nevertheless  it  should  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  that  the  full  profit 
in  an  instalment  sale  is  never 
realized  until  the  last  payment  has 
been  collected.  The  finance  company 
recognizes  this  fact,  but  department 
stores  are  generally  too  Icix  in  fol¬ 
lowing  collections  closely  and  in 
making  repossessions  promptly 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  an 
account  will  not  pay  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.  Without  doubt,  there 
is  more  room  for  improvement  in 
department  store  methods  with  re¬ 
spect  to  handling  collections  than 
in  any  other  phase  of  their  time- 
payment  operations. 
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Credit  Management 


Meter  Plan  A  New  Development 

“During  the  past  three  years, 
there  has  appeared  on  the  horizon 
a  new  ‘star’  to  lead  department 
stores  to  an  increased  volume  of 
electric  refrigerator  sales.  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  Meter  Plan  which 
has  been  used  by  hundreds  of  stores 
throughout  the  country  in  an  effort 
to  increase  their  refrigerator  vol¬ 
ume.  There  can  be  but  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  offering  to  sell  refriger¬ 
ators  on  the  basis  of  nothing  down 
and  only  15c  or  25c  per  day  will 
attract  a  number  of  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  who  have  previously  felt 
that  they  could  not  afford  electric 
refrigeration.  If  advertising  of  this 
plan  did  nothing  more  than  attract 
an  additional  amount  of  store  traffic, 
it  might  be  considered  profitable 
without  a  single  sale  being  made  on 
that  basis. 

“Those  stores  which  have  been 
successful  in  developing  a  profitable 
refrigerator  volume  by  using  the 
Meter  Plan  have  checked  customer 
credit  just  as  carefully  on  Meter 
Plan  sales  as  they  would  if  the  cus¬ 
tomer  made  the  usual  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  10%.  By  having  a  collector 
call  on  the  customer  two  or  three 
times  during  the  first  month,  to  see 
that  the  operation  of  the  meter  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  that  it 
is  expected  the  full  amount  of  the 
monthly  instalment  will  be  deposited 
before  or  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
these  stores  laave  been  able  to  re¬ 
port  an  unusually  satisfactory 
collection  record  on  Meter  Plan  con¬ 
tracts.  A  number  of  stores  who  have 
found  that  they  were  tying  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  working 
capital  in  selling  hundreds  of  re¬ 
frigerators  on  the  Meter  Plan,  have 
made  arrangements  to  have  us 
handle  such  contracts  for  them. 
Thus,  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  operation  of  this 
plan  in  several  sections  of  the 
country. 

“A  recent  survey  among  repre¬ 
sentative  furniture,  department,  and 
specialty  appliance  stores  indicated 
that  from  65%  to  90%  of  their  total 
refrigerator  sales  were  being  made 
on  the  Meter  Plan  basis.  Most  of 
these  stores  appreciate  that  the 
Meter  Plan  method  is  a  selling  ad¬ 
junct  and  not  a  collection  proposi¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  reject  from  30%  to 
50%  of  tlK  credit  applications  re¬ 
ceived  on  Meter  Plan  prosi>ects. 
About  half  of  the  stores  reporting 


stated  their  collection  experience  on 
Meter  Plan  accounts  was  as  good 
as  on  regular  down  payment  sales. 
The  remaining  stores  reported  that 
their  Meter  Plan  paper  was  paying 
better  than  regular  plan  contracts, 
indicating  that,  when  properly  sold, 
the  tneter  can  assist  in  making  col¬ 
lections.  In  conclusion,  it  was  the 
unanimous  reply  of  all  the  stores 
repKjrting  that  they  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  selling  on  the  Meter  Plan  in¬ 
definitely. 

New  Appliances  to  Be  Considered 

“The  selling  of  automatic  heating 
equipment  by  department  stores  is 
too  recent  a  development  to  permit 
any  generalizations  as  to  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  merchandising  such  products 
as  oil  burners,  air  conditioning 
equipment,  humidifiers,  etc.  Until 
the  last  year  or  two,  oil  burning 
equipment  could  not  be  considered, 
in  any  sense,  as  representing 
‘package’  merchandise.  However, 
with  a  competent  outside  installa¬ 
tion  crew,  it  is  now  possible  for 
department  stores  to  do  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  oil  burner  business. 
Such  sales  are  practically  always 
made  to  home  owners  and,  as  they 
represent  an  improvement  to  the 
owner’s  property,  a  time  payment 
contract  secured  by  a  properly  in¬ 
stalled  bumer  represents  one  of 
the  best  classes  of  instalment  paper 
now  being  created  in  the  appliance 
field.  After  determining  the  paying 
ability  of  the  customer,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  property  where  the 
installation  is  to  be  made  be  care¬ 
fully  checked  to  see  that  mortgages 
are  based  on  a  fair  resale  value  and 
that  taxes  are  paid  up  to  date. 

“As  a  logical  adjunct  to  the  sale 
of  oil  burning  and  other  automatic 
heating  equipment,  department  store 
oj)erators  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  new  developments  in  the 
air  conditioning  field.  While  a 
numl)er  of  the  larger  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  already  brought  out  unit 
air  conditioners,  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  many  changes  in  such  equip¬ 
ment  during  the  next  year  or  two. 
At  the  present  time,  we  feel  that 
the  sale  of  this  type  of  equipment 
is  not  adaptable  to  department  store 
methods,  since  the  services  of  com¬ 
petent  engineers  are  generally  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
premises  and  to  see  that  installa¬ 
tions  are  made  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evi¬ 


dent  that,  with  proper  safeguards, 
a  department  store  can  profitably 
increase  its  volume  of  time  pay¬ 
ment  sales.  With  a  substantial  gain 
in  this  class  of  business,  a  large 
part  of  a  store’s  normal  working 
capital  may  be  ‘frozen’  in  long  term 
instalment  contracts.  The  problem 
of  releasing  this  ‘frozen’  working 
capital,  when  needed,  becomes  a 
vital  factor  of  profitable  operation. 

“Fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
the  attitude  of  commercial  banks 
toward  making  unsecured  loans  to 
department  stores  has  been  decided¬ 
ly  changed  during  the  past  few 
years.  During  the  period  prior  to 
1932,  many  stores,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  local  banks,  embarked  upon 
ambitious  building  programs  which 
decreased  their  available  working 
capital  very  materially.  When  these 
stores  found  themselves  in  such  a 
lx)sition  that  the  calling  of  short 
term  bank  loans  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  meet  their  obligations 
l)romptly,  they  learned  the  fallacy 
of  depending  upon  short  term  fin¬ 
ancing  to  take  care  of  long  term 
financing  requirements. 

“It  has  been  commonly  assumed 
that  the  cost  of  using  the  service  of 
a  finance  company  is  much  higher 
than  bank  rates.  If  a  bank  never 
requested  a  store  to  ‘clean  up’,  it 
would  be  true  that  bank  rates  arc 
lower  than  finance  company  rates. 
However,  it  is  now  the  practice  of 
most  banks  to  ask  all  borrowers  to 
stay  off  their  books  for  at  least  a 
few  months  every  year  or  oftener. 
Taking  into  account  the  substantial 
reciprocal  cash  balances  required 
and  the  further  fact  that  a  store 
must  build  up  gradually  a  cash  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  bank  to  meet  short  term 
loans  when  due,  it  may  be  shown 
that  finance  company  charges  are 
often  no  more  than  the  true  cost  of 
borrowing  from  banks.  In  addition, 
the  user  of  finance  company  funds 
receives  financing  over  the  entire 
life  of  contracts.  This  is  imixjssible 
when  financing  through  short  term 
bank  loans,  except  by  frequent  re¬ 
newals. 

“It  is  expensive  to  increase  a 
store’s  permanent  working  capital 
to  handle  a  fluctuating  volume  of  in¬ 
stalment  sales.  Therefore  if  financ¬ 
ing  instalment  paper  will  permit  a 
store  to  handle  an  increased  volume 
of  sales  at  a  profit,  it  is  entirely 
sound  to  use  the  services  of  a  finance 
company.  With  the  adoption  of  an 
adequate  carrying  charge,  it  is  often 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Belt  er  Lighting  Campaign 


"Better  Light,  Better  Sight”  Campaign 
an  Opportunity  for  the  Retailer 

BY  MARY  ELLEN  KING 


An  inter-iiKlustry  promotion  pro- 
j^ram  in  which  the  retailer 
will  play  a  part  was  officially 
launched  with  the  creation  of  the 
National  Better  Li^ht,  Better  Sight 
Bureau  on  August  1st.  Actually  the 
work  Ixjgan  last  spring  in  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  a  small  committee  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  which,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  success  of  the  spon¬ 
taneously  develoj)ed  lighting  cam- 
jaign  of  the  utilities  last  year, 
worked  out  a  plan  for  correlating 
the  activities  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  and  other  interested  groups  in  a 
19vI4-35  campaign. 

The  jjrogram  is  a  long-range  one. 
Its  purpose  is  to  preach  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  eyesight  through  correct 
lighting.  A  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Better  Light, 
Better  Sight  Bureau  summarizes 
the  information  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
educational  material,  as  follows: 

“1.  Conditions  of  living  have 
changed  more  rapidly  in  recent 
years  than  our  eyes  have  been 
able  to. 

2.  As  a  result  there  is  an  appal¬ 
ling  increase  in  eye  defects. 

3.  Light  is  the  one. factor  in  see¬ 
ing  over  which  we  have  control. 

4.  Increasing  the  amount  of  light 
magnifies  objects ;  enables  us  to  see 
more  rapidly;  decreases  the  amount 
of  energy  required  for  seeing. 

5.  When  we  work  under  insuffic¬ 
ient  light  we  try  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  light  by  bringing  the 
work  closer  to  our  eyes  and  in  this 
way  we  accelerate  the  development 
of  nearsightedness.” 

The  “campaign  platform”  of  the 
Bureau  will  he  widely  publicized 
during  the  coming  year.  It  reads : 

“Our  eyes  .  .  .  plus  correction 
where  needed  .  .  .  plus  adequate 


Change  in  lighting  effected  hy  one 
of  the  newly  designed  study  lamps 


light,  properly  shaded  and  directed 
.  .  .  plus  proper  reflecting  surfaces 
on  walls  and  ceilings  .  .  .  equals 
Better  Sight.” 

The  Retailer’s  Interest  in  the 
Campaign 

For  the  retailer’s  purposes  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  campaign  should 
secure  increased  current  consump¬ 
tion  by  establishing  a  higher  wattage 
average  for  general  illumination. 
To  affect  him  it  must  bring  about 
increased  sale  of  lighting  fixtures 
and  secure  the  replacement  of  out¬ 
moded  and  inefficient  lighting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Better  Light,  Better  Sight 
campaign  has  already  produced  such 
a  tie-in  for  the  retailer.  The  Illum¬ 
inating  Engineering  Society  recent¬ 
ly  conducted  a  survey  in  dormitories 
and  fraternity  houses  which  dis¬ 
closed  that  poor  lighting  conditions 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  40 
per  cent  of  college  students’  eyes  are 
defective. 

The  Society’s  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  and  School  Lighting  there¬ 
upon  designed  a  new  style  table 
lamp,  consisting  of  an  inverted 
open-top  translucent  IdowI,  shielded 
by  a  decorative  shade  and  produc¬ 
ing  indirect  illumination  in  combin¬ 


ation  with  direct  light.  It  is  designed 
to  give  suiJerior  lighting  results  with 
a  100-watt  lamp.  The  over-all  height 
of  the  lamp  is  above  the  average, 
correcting  the  fault  most  table  lamps 
have,  of  being  too  low  for  effect¬ 
iveness. 

At  least  twenty-one  portable  lamp 
manufacturers  are  making  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  lamps  in  accordance 
with  these  1.  E.  S.  specifications. 

The  Society  has  authorized  a  test¬ 
ing  laboratory  to  pass  upon  lamps 
submitted,  as  to  whether  they  meet 
these  specifications ;  and  those  which  , 

do  are  given  certification  laljels.  ! 

Buying  and  Selling  Helps  for  the 
Lamp  Department 

The  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  Association  sent  to  its  members 
some  time  ago  copies  of  the  Port¬ 
able  I^mp  Selection  Guide  prejjared 
by  the  Edison  Electric  institute. 

This  booklet  supplies  buyers  with  a 
simple  method  of  checking  standard 
types  of  portables  for  their  effect¬ 
iveness;  and  makes  it  possible  to 
segregate  in  the  department  display 
those  lamps  which  give  maximum 
efficiency  for  seeing  and  those  which 
are  chiefly  decorative. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Codes  I 


Summary  of  Provisions 


(but  advertising  cuts  and  matrices  are 
excepted). 

Consignment  shipments  to  retailers  are 
prohibited,  except  under  special  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 


Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved 
during  July  and  August 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ATHLETIC  GOODS  DISTRIBUTING 
TRADE 

(Division  of  Wholesaling  Trade) 
Effective  July  27 

Covers :  The  wholesaling  of  balls,  irn- 
plements  and  equipment  for  golf,  tennis, 
badminton,  racquets,  handball,  football, 
basket  ball,  soccer,  rugby  football,  volley 
ball,  water  polo,  baseball,  lacrosse,  polo, 
hockey,  winter-sports  (skis  and  snowshoes 
are  included),  track  and  field  athletics, 
archery,  boxing  and  wrestling,  cricket ; 
gymnasium  and  playground  equipment, 
uniforms  and  other  similar  athletic  wear ; 
felt  and  chenille  emblems,  letters  and 
pennants,  megaphones,  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  when  sold  with  the  merchandise 
enumerated  above. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10,  net 
/30,  or  2/10  E.O.M.  On  advance  spring 
orders  shipped  November  1  and  spring 
samples  whenever  shipped,  March  31  dat¬ 
ing,  2%  if  paid  April  10.  On  advance 
fall  orders  shipped  after  June  1,  and 
fall  samples  whenever  shipped,  September 
30  dating,  2%  if  paid  October  10.  An¬ 
ticipation  not  to  fexceed  6%  per  annum. 
Past  due  accounts  shall  be  subject  to  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  governing  the  operation 
of  the  contract  of  sale. 

Prices :  Offering  snecial  discounts  or 
rebates  to  lessees  or  purchasers  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  shall  not  deal  in  the  pro<l- 
ucts  of  a  competitor,  is  prohibited  where 
such  agreements  may  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
Discrimination  in  price  between  pur¬ 
chasers  (other  things  being  equal)  which 
may  tend  to  lessen  competition  or  create 
monopoly,  is  prohibited.  Lower  prices 
may  not  be  quoted  on  direct  factory  ship¬ 
ments  than  on  sales  from  stock  unless 
actual  differences  in  cost  exist.  Quoting 
or  selling  at  a  combination  price  without 
showing  unit  prices  is  prohibited.  In¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  merchandise  sold 
by  additional  work  or  material  without 
making  a  reasonable  additional  charge  is 
prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Consignment 
selling  is  prohibited  (except  where  the 
Code  Authority  may  allow  it).  Merchan¬ 
dise  may  not  be  sold  as  “seconds”,  “de¬ 
fective”  or  “of  inferior  quality”  unless 
actuallv  so.  Baseballs,  playground  balls, 
footballs,  soccer  balls,  basket  balls,  vollev 
balls  and  golf  balls  must  be  branded  with 
a  name  or  other  mark  of  identification. 


Guarantees  or  replacements  may  be  made 
only  as  to  freedom  from  defects  affecting 
the  quality,  quantity,  grade  or  construc¬ 
tion.  The  code  lays  down  regulations 
governing  the  making  of  gifts  to  athletic 
organizations,  the  use  of  the  name,  nick¬ 
name  or  initials  of  persons  prominent  in 
any  line  of  sport,  the  giving  of  trophies 
to  clubs,  leagues,  teams,  or  educational 
institutions.  It  also  regulates  the  mediums 
in  which  wholesalers  may  advertise.  The 
furnishing  of  samples  without  invoicing 
at  quoted  prices  and  terms,  subject  to 
return  within  thirty  days,  is  prohibited. 
In  cases  where  sizes  are  required,  no  more 
than  one  of  the  same  article  may  be 
shipped. 

BUTTON  JOBBERS’  OR  WHOLE¬ 
SALERS’  TRADE 

(Supplement  to  Wholesaling  Code) 
Effective  August  S 

Coz'crs:  The  selling  at  wholesale  of 
buttons,  buckles,  slides  and  ornaments  used 
on  ladies’,  misses’,  and  children’s  apparel, 
made  of  various  kinds  of  material. 

Terms  to  Retailers:  (Retail  depart¬ 
ment,  dry  goods,  and  trimming  stores) 
Maximum  terms  are  8/10  E.O.M.  on 
regular  goods  and  3/10  E.O.M.  on  pearl 
goods.  Anticipation  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum  is  permitted.  Dating  is  prohibited, 
except  that  goods  shipped  after  the 
twenty-fourth  of  any  month  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month. 

Terms  to  Chain  Stores:  (A  chain  store 
is  defined  in  this  code  as  one  of  a  group 
of  stores  of  the  same  ownership,  all  of 
them  selling  the  same  articles  at  the  same 
standard  price.)  Maximum  terms  are 
2/10  E.O.M.,  f.o.h.  point  of  shipment, 
and  free  delivery  on  shipments  within 
the  metropolitan  area  of  distributing 
centers:  except  in  the  case  of  buttons, 
optional  terms  of  net/10  free  delivery 
are  permitted.  Anticipation  is  permitted 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Rebates  in  the  following  forms  are 
prohibited:  the  giving  of  free  samples 
in  quantity  (but  one  specimen  of  any  one 
color  to  any  one  customer  is  permissible)  ; 
the  absorption  of  transportation  costs 
(except  for  metropolitan  area  shipments)  ; 
acceptance  of  returns  after  the  season; 
the  giving  of  special  considerations  or 
secret  rebates  to  group  buying  or  resident 
offices;  the  giving  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  or  payment  for  advertising  space 


CORN  COB  PIPE  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  August  20 

Co^'ers:  The  manufacture  of  pipes,  the 
bowls  of  which  are  made  from  corn  cobs. 
Terms  are  not  specified  in  this  code. 
Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
misleading  advertising,  false  invoicing, 
false  marking  or  branding,  secret  rebates, 
commercial  bribery,  and  the  requiring 
that  one  product  be  purchased  or  leased 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  other  goods. 

COTTON  THREAD  MANUFACTURING 
(Branch  of  Cotton  Textile  Industry) 
Effective  July  17 

Cos'ers:  The  manufacture  of  sewing, 
crocheting,  embroidery,  and/or  darning 
cotton  thread. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10 
E.O.M.  or  net/60.  Merchandise  shipped 
from  the  2Sth  to  the  end  of  the  month 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month ;  thirty  days  additional  dat¬ 
ing  may  be  allowed  on  shipments  from 
points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
noints  west  of  the  longitude  of  Denver, 
Colo.  Thread  for  use  on  Schiffli  and 
Swiss  hand  embroidery  machines  may  be 
sold  on  terms  of  3/10  or  2/30  or  net 
/60.  Provisions  establishing  open  prices 
and  prohibiting  sales  below  cost  have 
been  stayed. 

Consignment  shipments  are  prohibited, 
except  to  bona  fide  sales  agents. 

Contracts  not  for  immediate  delivery 
shall  be  in  writing  for  definite  quantities. 
Predating  an  order  or  contract  to  give 
either  buyer  or  seller  an  advantage  which 
would  not  accrue  if  such  order  or  con¬ 
tract  were  correctly  dated,  is  prohibited. 

Samples  may  be  given  free  to  customers 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  business, 
but  the  giving  of  samples  as  an  integral 
nart  of  a  sale  or  as  a  means  of  making 
a  specific  sale  is  prohibited. 

Advertising  Alloivances  offered  to  in¬ 
duce  or  consummate  a  sale  are  prohibited, 
but  proper  expenditures  or  allowances  for 
advertising  or  displays  actually  made  or 
furnished  are  permitted. 

Group  Buying :  Quantity  concessions 
are  permitted  on  group  purchases  only 
when  the  person  or  firm  in  whose  name 
the  sale  or  contract  is  made  actually 
establishes  a  sound  financial  basis  for  any 
credit  involved  and  assumes  sole  financial 
responsibility. 

Marking  Thread  with  either  net  weight 
(avoirdupois)  or  length  in  yards  is  re¬ 
quired;  where  it  is  impossible  to  affix  a 
label  or  stamp  to  the  spool,  tube,  cone, 
bobbin,  ball,  skein,  etc.,  a  label  or  stamp 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  box  or  other  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  the  packages  are  put  up, 
stating  the  number  of  units  contained  and 
the  net  weight  or  yardage  of  each.  A 
tolerance  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  marked  weight  or  yardage  is  per¬ 
mitted. 

Brands  and  Trade  Marks  must  be  listed 
with  the  Thread  Institute,  and  no  cotton 
thread  mav  be  sold  by  manufacturers 
without  a  firm  name,  brand,  or  trade  mark 
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by  which  it  may  be  identified  by  the 
Thread  Institute. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  ccxle  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates  (but  perrnits  the  ^y- 
ment  of  reasonable  commissions  to  job¬ 
bers),  false  and  misleading  advertising, 
misbranding  and  mislabeling,  false  invoic¬ 
ing,  commercial  bribery,  the  substitution 
of  merchandise,  imitation  of  trade-marks, 
and  the  acquirement  by  purchase  or  ex¬ 
change  of  a  competitor’s  merchandise 
from  a  customer  to  influence  the  sale  of 
merchaiKlise  to  such  customer. 

FILING  SUPPLY  INDUSTRY 

(Division  of  Business  Furniture 
Industry) 

Effective  July  30 

Cm’ers:  Index  cards  and  record  card 
forms,  vertical  letter  and  card  index 
guides  and  indexes,  filing  folders  (not 
hand  folded  and  expanding  and  with  open 
ends),  and  celluloid  index  tab  strips. 

Terms:  On  all  wholesale  sales,  2/10 
prox.,  net/30  prox. ;  on  all  sales  at  retail, 
terms  to  be  not  more  than  30  days,  with 
no  discount  for  early  payment. 

Open  Prices  are  provided  for,  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  published  prices  is  required. 

Discrimination  between  purchasers  of 
the  same  class  is  prohibited.  On  purchases 
of  used  products,  or  allowances  on  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  giving  of  more  favorable  terms 
to  one  seller  than  to  another  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Other  T rode  Practices :  Buying  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  in  force  must  be 
reported  to  the  Code  Authority ;  promul¬ 
gating,  renewing  or  extending  buying 
contracts  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
co<le  is  prohibited  unless  they  are  firm 
binding  obligations  on  all  parties  thereto, 
specifying  that  applicable  discounts  and 
terms  of  selling  as  filed  shall  be  based 
upon  definite  quantities  delivered  within 
a  specified  time  not  exceeding  one  year. 
False  marking  or  labelling  is  prohibited. 

NEEDLEWORK  INDUSTRY  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 
Effective  July  19 

Covers:  The  manufacturing  and  pro¬ 
cessing,  including  sewing,  wholly  or  in 
part,  within  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico, 
of  articles  having  drawn  work  and/or 
embroidery  done  upon  them  by  machine 
and/or  by  hand,  including  the  business 
of  contracting  with  reference  thereto. 

Terms  may  not  exceed  ten  days  from 
date  of  shipment. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
destructive  price  cutting ;  "evasions  of  the 
code  through  allowing  deductions  from 
invoices  for  banking  or  exchange  charges, 
shipments  to  the  mainland  on  other  than 
f.o.b.  factory  terms,  payment  of  freight 
on  raw  materials,  is  prohibited.  Secret 
rebates  are  prohibited.  The  manufacture 
of  samples  for  less  than  production  cost 
nlus  overhead  cost  is  prohibited. 

NRA  Label:  The  Code  Authority  shall 
set  up  machinery  for  the  adoption  and 
regulation  of  NRA  labels.  Where  prod¬ 
ucts  are  processed  partly  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  partly  in  Continental  U.  S.,  under 
codes  prescribing  the  use  of  NRA  labels, 
the  continental  manufacturer  shall  for 
the  time  being  be  exempt  from  the  label 
provision  of  the  code  governing  his  par¬ 
ticular  prc^uct,  and  the  labels  affixed  in 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  sufficient.  Plans 
for  regulating  the  use  of  NRA  insignia 


on  such  articles  are  to  be  formulated  by 
the  Code  Authorities  concerned  within 
the  sixty  days  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  c^e. 

WHOLESALE  PAINT,  VARNISH,  LAC- 
QUER,  ALLIED  AND  KINDRED 
PRODUCTS  TRADE 

Effective  August  14 

Covers:  The  wholesaling  of  paints, 
varnishes,  lacquers,  allied  and/or  kindred 
products. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10  or 
net/60,  except  on  artists’  colors,  for  which 
maximum  terms  are  2/10  or  net/30.  The 
discount  date  mav  be  extended  to  the 
tenth  day  e.o.m.  Anticipation  is  permitted 
at  one-half  of  one  percent  per  month. 

Datings:  On  spring  stock  orders  ship¬ 
ped  at  the  distributor’s  convenience  after 
October  15,  April  1  dating  and  regular 
terms  may  be  given,  on  only  one  order 
of  any  one  manufacturer’s  products  to 
each  account.  Four  months  dating  may 
be  given  on  any  one  manufacturer’s  line 
to  new  dealer  accounts  on  the  initial  sale ; 
orders  shipped  between  October  15  and 
Docember  1  in  any  year  may  be  with 
April  1  dating  and  regular  terms.  On 
artists’  colors,  the  dating  for  new  ac¬ 
counts  is  limited  to  two  months  from 
date  of  shipment,  with  standard  terms. 
Fall  stock  orders  of  artists’  colors  shipped 
after  April  1  at  the  wholesaler’s  con¬ 
venience  may  be  given  September  1  dat¬ 
ing,  with  regular  terms,  only  one  order 
to  any  one  account.  Show-card  colors, 
subject  to  freezing,  shipped  at  the  whole¬ 
saler’s  convenience  after  November  1, 
may  be  given  April  1  dating,  sold  on  reg¬ 
ular  terms,  one  order  to  any  one  account. 
In  the  event  shipment  of  such  show-card 
colors  is  made  by  water  route  affected 
by  the  closing  of  navigation,  shipments 
over  such  route  made  within  ten  days 
prior  to  the  official  closing  date  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  April  1  dating. 

Exchange  of  Goods:  Exchanging  the 
products  of  one  manufacturer  for  those 
of  another  (except  where  the  ultimate 
user  is  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise)  is  prohibited. 

Returns,  except  in  the  case  of  defective 
merchandise,  may  not  be  made  without 
prior  consent  of  the  wholesaler ;  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  of  not  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  shall  be  made 
and  the  shipper  shall  pay  transportation 


costs.  Exception  is  also  made  for  cases 
where  the  wholesaler  is  responsible. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  Code 
prohibits  guarantees  on  the  life  and/or 
service  of  products.  Price  guarantees  are 
prohibited  except  on  orders  on  which  dat¬ 
ing  has  been  allowed ;  in  such  cases,  the 
price  guarantee  may  not  exceed  the  dating 
period  granted.  Consignment  selling 
(except  under  circumstances  to  be  defined 
by  the  Code  Authority)  is  prohibited. 
Free  goods  may  not  be  given,  unless  it  is 
given  by  the  manufacturer  and  merely 
passed  on  by  the  wholesaler.  Selling  be¬ 
low  cost  is  prohibited  except  in  the  case 
of  close-outs,  discontinued,  obsolete  or 
damaged  merchandise. 

AMENDMENTS  AND 
INTERPRETATIONS 
Candy  Manufacturing  Industry 

The  stay  affecting  the  clause  prohibit¬ 
ing  "break  and  take”  packages  was  ter¬ 
minated  July  30,  and  this  prohibition  is 
now  in  effect. 

Deanery  and  Upholstery  Trimming 
Industry 

The  code,  which  became  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  for  a  life  of  six  months,  has 
been  extended  for  an  additional  three 
months,  or  until  October  26. 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry 

.An  amendment  approved  July  30  states 
the  maximum  terms  of  sale  for  fur  coats 
and  fur  scarves  at  wholesale  as :  “Eight 
(8)  per  cent  ten  (10)  days,  sixty  (fiO) 
<lays  extra ;  or  net  four  (4)  months  from 
date  of  shipment.  No  credit  terms  shall 
be  granted  for  a  period  of  longer  than 
four  (4)  months  from  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ment.  All  sales  made  shall  be  plus  the 
manufacturer’s  Federal  Excise  Tax  on 
the  sale  price  of  each  article  sold.  The 
manufacturer’s  Federal  Excise  Tax  on 
the  sale  price  of  each  article  sold  may 
be  billed  separately  and  shall  be  payable 
not  later  than  the  twenty-fifth  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  shipment.  All  credit  for 
a  period  in  excess  of  ten  (10)  days 
E.Cj.M.  (end  of  month)  or  ten  (10) 
days,  sixty  (60)  extra,  as  earlier  pro¬ 
vided,  shall  be  covered  by  the  purchaser 
giving  his  trade  acceptance  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  thereof.  Merchandise  shipped 
after  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  any  month 
may  be  dated  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  previous  issues 


Code  Effective  Date 

Athletic  Goods  Distributing  Trade  July  27 

Button  Jobbers’  or  Wholesalers’  Trade  August  5 

Corn  Cob  Pipe  Manufacturing  Industry  August  20 

Cotton  Thread  Manufacturing  July  17 

Filing  Supply  Industry  July  30 

Needlework  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  July  19 

Wholesale  Paint,  Varnish,  Lacquer,  Trade  August  14 


Amendments  and  Interpretations: 

Candy  Manufacturing — Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimming — Fur 
Manufacturing — Fur  Dressing  and  Fur  Dyeing — Furniture  and 
Floor  Wax  and  Polish  Industry — Furniture  Manufacturing — 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear — Light  Sewing  (Comfortables)  — 
Retail  Jewelry  Trade — Sanitary  and  Waterproof  Specialties — Silk 
Textile — Umbrella  Manufacturing — Wholesale  Confectioners. 
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Labels  Under  Codes 


The  N.R.A.Label — Recent  Developments 


BY  THE  MERCHANDISING 
DIVISION 

EGULATIONS  governing  the 
use  of  the  NRA  label  have 
been  announced  by  the  Fur 
Manufacturing  Industry  and  the 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  In¬ 
dustry,  as  follows: 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture : 
Lal)el  effective  September  1.  Re¬ 
tailers  wishing  to  label  stock  on 
hand  or  in  transit  on  that  date  may 
apply  to  the  Code  Authority,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
It  is  expected  that  labels  will  be 
given  to  retailers  free  of  charge  by 
the  Code  Authority,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  will  be  billed  for 
labels  supplied  to  their  customers. 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry : 
Label  effective  September  4.  The 
labels  are  being  sold  at  cost,  six  for 
one  cent.  Retailers  who  wish  lal)els 
for  stock  on  hand  or  in  transit  on 
the  effective  date  may  apply  to  their 
manufacturers.  Special  labels  will 
be  provided  for  articles  repaired  or 
remodeled  in  accordance  with  code 
conditions. 

The  effective  date  for  labels  in 
the  Men’s  Garter,  Susf>ender  and 
Belt  Industry,  which  was  originally 
announced  as  August  11,  will  be 
postponed  to  October  1. 

The  Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Good^  Industry  is  expected  to  make 
October  15  the  effective  date  for 
labels  on  brief  cases,  hand  luggage, 
sample  cases,  sample  trunks,  and 
trunks,  instead  of  September  15,  as 
originally  announced.  Details  have 
not  yet  1)een  announced. 

The  Light  Serving  Industry  has 
not  yet  announced  its  regulations 
governing  the  NRA  label.  Needle¬ 
work  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  will 
eventually  bear  special  NRA  lal>els, 
but  no  regulations  have  thus  far 
been  announced. 

Incoming  merchandise  from 
manufacturers  in  the  following  in¬ 
dustries  should  bear  the  NRA  label 
to  signify  that  it  has  been  made 
under  code  conditions: 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 

Cotton  Garment 


Dress 

Fur 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 
Men’s  Clothing 
Men’s  Neckwear 
Millinery 

Novelty  curtains.  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  and  Novelty  Pillows 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

Undergarments  and  Negligees 


Following  the  conclusion  of 

the  attempted  general  strike  in 
San  Francisco,  “The  Merchants 
Committee  of  San  Francisco’’,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  retail  interests  in  the 
City,  drafted  a  Resolution  l)earing 
on  the  situation  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Vice-President  as  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  the 
Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  ;  the  Governors  of  the  Several 
States  and  the  presidents  of  patri¬ 
otic  organizations  throughout  the 
nation. 

Believing  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Association  gen¬ 
erally,  we  print  the  full  text  of  the 
San  Francisco  Merchants  Commit¬ 
tee  Resolution,  which  is  as  follows : 

A  RESOLUTION  addressed  to  the 
Prestdetti  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Governors  of  the  Several  States  and  the 
presidents  of  patriotic  organisations 
throughout  the  nation;  unanimously 
adopted  by  The  Merchants  Committee  of 
San  Francisco,  Representing  All  Retail 
Interests  of  the  City.  August  1,  1934. 

IVhereas,  The  recent  attempted  general 
strike  in  San  Francisco  has  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated  to  what  extent  the  propaganda 
of  communism  has  spread  itself  to  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  as  well  as  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  youth 


In  the  course  of  the  month,  lug¬ 
gage  and  men’s  garters,  suspenders 
anti  belts  will  be  added  to  the  list. 
If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  NRA  label  but  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify 
the  manufacturer  at  once.  Under 
the  Retail  Code,  you  may  not  pur¬ 
chase,  sell  or  exchange  such  mer¬ 
chandise  unless  it  bears  the  label. 
If  you  have  merchandise  in  stock 
which  xms  shipped  to  you  prior  to 
the  effective  date  for  the  label  of 
the  industry  concerned  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  but  not  required,  under  the 
Retail  Code,  to  label  it. 


of  the  land,  and  to  other  misguided  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  a  condition,  if  uncheck¬ 
ed,  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  American  form  of 
government,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  those  gallant  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  gave  their 
lifeblood  and  the  unity  of  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  fought  to  preserve;  and 

Whereas,  The  sinister  proponents  of 
communism  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
in  all  places  where  they  suspect  accept¬ 
ance  for  same,  thereby  fomenting  a  spirit 
of  revolution  and  disregard  for  Ameri¬ 
canism  and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands ; 
and 

Whereas,  This  menace  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  as  to  warrant  the  imme¬ 
diate  attention  of  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States,  the  legislatures  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  and  Boards  of 
Education  everywhere;  be  it 

Resnh’ed,  That  the  Merchants  Com¬ 
mittee  of  San  Francisco  does  recommend 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  both  branches  of  Congress 
be  memorialized  requesting  legisla¬ 
tion: 

(a)  Strengthening  the  immigration 
laws  of  the  country  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  be  made  im¬ 
possible  for  persons  of  commu¬ 
nistic  tendencies  to  land  on  her 
shores ; 

(b)  Creating  and  enforcing  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  peoples  domiciled 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Merchants  Censure 

Communist  Propaganda 
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The  Balletin  Board  of  Code  News 

B  A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers  B 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


Code  Queries 

Must  children’s  knit  sleepers  have 
NRA  labels? 

If  made  on  knit  underwear  ma¬ 
chines  under  the  Underwear  and 
Allied  Products  Code  no  labels  are 
required. 

Under  the  Cosmetics  Code  can 
orders  up  to  $25.00  be  shipped  pre¬ 
paid? 

It  depends  on  whether  or  not  the 
manufacturer  has  filed  such  trans¬ 
portation  privileges  with  his  price 
list  under  the  code  requirement. 

Why  do  some  cotton  goods  houses 
add  cartage  charges  to  invoices? 

Cotton  converters,  woolen  mills 
and  drapery  fabric  manufacturers, 
under  their  codes,  have  this  privi¬ 
lege.  No  other  codes  require  such 
extra  cartage  charges. 

Do  7ve  pay  assessments  to  the 
Electrical  Contractors  Code? 

Not  unless  you  have  an  organized 
electrical  contracting  department  do¬ 
ing  competitive  bidding. 

Must  we  join  the  Resilient  Floor 
Covering  Code? 

No.  Only  contract  laying  of  lin¬ 
oleum  or  other  flooring  materials  is 
subject  to  this  Code..  Laying  inci¬ 
dent  to  retail  sales  is  not. 

Fur  Workrooms 

Retail  fur  workrooms  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  fur 
Manufacturing  Code  unless  they 
are  distinctly  organized  manufac¬ 
turing  workrooms. 

Fur  workrooms  in  general  are 
under  the  Retail  Code  and  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  Custom  Retail  Fur 
Supplement  to  the  Retail  Code  re¬ 
cently  approved.  Where  a  minor 


amount  of  manufacuring  is  done  in 
a  workroom  and  the  amount  is  so 
small  that  it  is  difficult  to  segregate 
the  labor  involved  from  other  activ¬ 
ities  it  has  been  ruled  that  such 
manufacturing  activity  is  also  to  be 
under  the  Retail  Code.  Retail  stores 
need  not  pay  assessments  to  the 
Fur  Manufacturers’  Code. 

Code  Assessments 

.\n  Administrative  Order  issued 
by  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
trator  puts  a  stop,  until  an  improved 
formula  can  be  worked  out,  to  col¬ 
lections  by  Code  Authorities  gov¬ 
erning  one  line  of  wholesale  or  re¬ 
tail  distribution  from  wholesalers  or 
retailers  who  deal  principally  in 
some  other  lines. 

The  variety  of  merchandise 
handled  by  stores  brings  their  oper¬ 
ations  under  a  number  of  Codes. 
Stores  have  been  harrassed  by  de¬ 
mands  to  pay  assessments  to  all  of 
these  Code  Authorities.  Under  the 
order  now  issued,  they  will  pay 
assessments  only  to  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  for  the  Code  governing  their 
principal  line  of  business,  with  few 
exceptions. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  where  a 
wholesaler  or  retailer  is  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  manufacturing,  this 
order  will  not  prevent  collection  of 
assessment  on  the  other  business  by 
the  Code  Authority  for  that  busi¬ 
ness. 

Local  Code  Authorities 

In  several  instances  members 
have  lieen  advised  by  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  manufacturers’  codes 
that  certain  requirements  will  be 
im|X)sed  ujxjn  them  which  have  no 
basis  in  the  rulings  of  the  National 
Code  Authority  of  that  Industry. 
Usually  these  local  Code  Authori¬ 


ties  act  through  misunderstanding 
of  their  powers. 

Recently  a  local  Drug  Code  Au¬ 
thority  in  Texas  tried  to  make  all 
retailers  sell  drugs  at  20%  above 
the  minimum  list  price.  When  this 
situation  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  NRA  the  local  Drug  Code 
Authority  was  forced  to  withdraw 
such  local  ruling. 

Similar  efforts  to  impose  unau¬ 
thorized  rules  have  been  attempted 
under  the  Graphic  Arts  Code,  the 
Canvas  Goods  Code  and  the  Mark¬ 
ing  Devices  Code.  When  such  situ¬ 
ations  arise  members  should  advise 
the  Association  so  that  these  situ¬ 
ations  may  be  presented  to  the  NRA 
for  clarification. 

Ice  Cream 

Sale  of  ice  cream  at  retail  for 
consumption  off  the  premises  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Retail  Food  and 
Grocery  Code  according  to  the  lat¬ 
est  interpretation  by  the  NRA. 

The  interpretation  states  “that 
the  grocery  code  governs  sales  of 
ice  cream  to  the  consumer  and  not 
for  resale  in  any  form,  and  when 
sold  for ‘consumption  either  on  the 
premises  or  by  catering  and  banquet 
service,  or  by  box-lunch  service,  or 
by  curb  service  in  an  establishment 
customarily  serving  at  least  ten 
people  per  day;  and  when  not  sold 
by  delivery  from  house  to  house 
upon  regular  routes. 

Dress  Code 

Negotiations  for  modification  of 
the  returns  and  cancellation  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Dress  Code  are  still 
being  conducted  by  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  the 
Dress  Code  Authority. 

Progress  made  thus  far  indicates 
the  possibility  of  some  changes 
asked  by  tbe  Association. 
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The  Silk  Parade  is  marching  in  the  nation’s 
greatest  magazines.  Its  advertising  is  telling 
women,  beautifully  and  convincingly,  that  “/f’x 
not  silk^  unless  it's  genuine  silk.”  It’s  telling  the 
women  in  your  city  and  your  town,  your  cus¬ 
tomers  among  them,  to  expect  a  Silk  Parade 
in  your  store.  That  fine  stores  are  featuring 
genuine  silk. 

Women  will  look  for  stores  featuring  the  Silk 
Parade  . . .  they  will  ask  for  genuine  silk.  That 
means  every  garment,  every  accessory,  every 
article  of  silk  throughout  your  store  can  benefit 
greatly  by  being  linked  with  the  style  and  quality 
story  in  this  great  national  promotion.  The  Silk 
Parade  can  be  made  your  profit  parade. 

Everything  is  ready  for  cooperating  stores. .. 
merchandising  plans,  ideas,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  material,  counter  and  window  displays,  a 
complete  and  valuable  service  including  constant 
bulletins  on  new  styles,  fabric  finishes,  etc.  Here 
is  information  and  service  that  store  executives, 
merchandise  men,  buyers,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  men  will  find  to  be  of  real  assistance. 

Get  the  plans  and  facts,  send  the  memo  below 
and  place  yourself  on  the  mailing  list.  Do  it 
now!  Join  the  Silk  Parade. 


Silk  Parade  Stirs  Enthusiasm 


R.  D.  JENKINS 

Vice-President,  International  Silk  Guild 


I  >  HE  Silk  Parade  is  sweeping  through  the  coun- 
try,”  R.  D.  Jenkins,  vice-president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silk  Guild,  said  in  a  statement  to 
The  Bulletin  on  the  progress  of  the  Guild’s  fall  silk 
promotion. 

“Manufacturers,  converters,  the  cutting-up  trade 
and  retailers  alike  have  responded  with  a  degreee  of 
interest  and  a  quality  of  enthusiasm  that  is  little  less 
than  astonishing,”  Mr.  Jenkins  said.  “Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Philadelphia ;  Newark ;  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Portland,  Oregon,  and  other  cities  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  leadership  so  splendidly  asserted  by  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Association  in  New  York  in  cooperating 
with  their  members  in  the  Silk  Parade  as  a  quality 
event. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  response 
of  the  trade  has  been  the  assertion  of  pride  in  working 
with  and  selling  a  fine  fabric  with  four  thousand  years 
of  history  and  tradition  behind  it.  T  am  a  silk  man’ 
are  words  which  one  now  hears  spoken  with  pride 
throughout  all  trade  channels. 

“Retailers  the  country  over  have  welcomed  the  Silk 
Parade.  Leading  stores  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
North  to  South  are  marching  in  the  silk  ranks  with 
their  store  standards  held  high.  Consumer  satisfaction 
and  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  returned  merchandise 


seem  to  be  the  principal  objectives  the  stores  are 
seeking. 

“The  consumer  apparently  has  long  been  ready  for 
this  campaign.  The  depression  years  forced  many 
people  to  buy  merchandise  at  a  price  and  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  how  expensive  that  practice  often 
is.  They  are  seeking  quality  in  merchandise;  and,  so 
far  as  silks  are  concerned,  they  are  insisting  upon  some 
means  by  which  they  can  distinguish  between  fabrics 
which  actually  are  silk  and  those  which,  while  they  may 
look  like  silk  and  feel  like  silk,  are  not  silk. 

“The  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  International  Silk 
Guild’s  ‘All  Pure  Silk’  label,  which  is  now  being  used 
on  garments  made  of  pure  silk  coming  within  the 
United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  definition, 
has  increased  during  the  last  month  more  than  1500% 
over  that  of  any  previous  month  indicates  that  the 
consumer  is  increasingly  alert  and  insistent  in  her  silk 
buying.  This  consumer  demand,  of  course,  is  being 
felt  all  along  the  trade  line  back  to  the  manufacturer. 

“The  press,  both  trade  and  consumer,  has  expressed 
a  genuine  and  generous  interest  in  the  International 
Silk  Guild  and  its  purposes  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
Silk  Parade’s  nation-wide  acceptance  and  success  is 
attributable  to  the  willingness  the  press  has  shown  to 
get  the  story  and  to  tell  it  well.” 
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Distinguished  Weaves  Increase 
Interest  in  Pure  Silks 

BY  KATHERINE  CASEY 


IT  won’t  take  long  to  make  women  silk-conscious 
once  more  if  the  new  weaves  of  pure  silk  are  to 
be  accepted  as  a  measuring  stick,  for  textures  of  suc- 
prising  novelty  and  undeniable  beauty  and  charm  are 
beginning  to  pile  high  on  the  counters  of  all  the  stores, 
and  hang  gracefully  in  the  folds  and  drapes  of  new 
dresses  in  all  the  shops.  Silk  is  an  old  fabric  to  be 
sure,  but  new  in  appeal  because  of  the  variety  and 
novelty  that  the  craftsmen  are  expressing  in  the  fall 
and  winter  designs.  The  romance  and  traditions  of  the 
jmst  are  successfully  hound  with  the  progress  and  mod¬ 
ern  interpretation  of  the  new  in  the  fabrics  which  are 
appearing  bearing  the  label  Pure  Silk. 

For  the  first  fall  days,  when  sheer  woolens  are  tail¬ 
ored  to  fit  the  needs  for  street  wear  and  for  jacket 
suits  of  slightly  formal  character,  ideal  foils  and  back¬ 
grounds  for  luxurious  furs,  there  are  new  silks  too, 
that  are  ideal  for  just  such  occasions.  Silks,  that  are 
dull  in  finish  with  what  might  be  very  readily  called 
a  wool-like  surface  and  appearance,  and  with  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  drape  so  desirable,  are  most  emphatically  new. 
Few  silks  of  such  character  have  ever  been  seen,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  moderate  price  ranges  where  they 
are  today.  Warm  browns,  wine  reds,  and  the  gamut 
of  greens  are  especially  pleasant  in  these  wool-like 
textures  because  the  tones  are  so  soft  and  true.  Natur- 
Etlly  the  standard  pure-silk  satins  will  continue  their 
popularity  ,  .  .  whether  for  wedding  trousseaux,  or  tail¬ 
ored  blouses,  for  lingerie  or  boudoir  accessories  .  .  . 
but  the  note  of  interest  in  silk  satins  is  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  a  double  faced  satin,  slightly  crinkled  in 
surface,  and  needless  to  remark  rarely  beautiful  to  the 
feel  whether  in  the  hand  or  in  the  wearing.  Satin 
backed  crepes  that  offer  all  the  virtues  of  reverse  treat¬ 
ments  are  numerous. 

Lame  Embroided  Fabrics 

The  glint  of  gold  is  everywhere  that  smart  fashions 
register,  and  Pure  Silk  is  the  background  for  many  un¬ 
usual  patterns  in  lame  thread  varying  from  the  lightly 
sprinkled  seed-like  stitch  to  royal  brocades  heavy  in 
metal  weave.  Sheers,  heavy  silks  and  velvets  will 
sparkle  in  the  fashion  of  the  new  season.  While  the 
large  proportion  of  these  fabrics  will  be  used  for  formal 
occasions,  including  dinner  and  evening  dresses,  cock¬ 
tail  blouses,  and  accessories,  yet  there  is  a  surprising 
variety  of  lame  shot  materials  in  tailored  treatment. 
Taffetas  plaided  in  lame,  p>ebbly  and  blistered  crepes 


Black  silk  velvet  makes  an  nnusual  dinner  gown, 

.  with  shoulder  section  of  black  silk  net.  The  flaring 
gloves  match  the  dress.  Model  from  Jay  Thorpe. 

lightly  sprinkled  with  silver  or  gold,  satins  with  a  tie- 
silk  pattern  effectively  embroidered  in  metal  .  .  .  these 
fabrics  will  be  seen  in  blouses  to  wear  with  semi-tail¬ 
ored  suits,  and  there  will  be  many  of  them  in  town 
frocks  that  will  be  worn  with  informal  fur  coats  and 
wool  wraps.  It’s  a  gay  accent  for  a  daytime  fabric,  and 
glamourous  as  befits  the  night  time  fashions. 

Stiff  silks  mindful  of  the  elegance  of  the  80’s  are 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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^  Echarpe  scarfings  with  prints  to  match  (first  of 
*  the  kind)  printed  on  all-silk,  washable  fiat  crepe. 
We  were  granted  a  patent  on  the  cut-from-the-bolt 
scarf  shape. 


•  Century  of  Progress  Prints,  on  pure-dye  silk 
^  crepe,  the  first  dress-fabric  designing  of  Walter 
Dorwin  Teague,  noted  industrial  craft-artist. 


The  great  foulard  revival  .  .  .  Field’s  first  on 
Fifth  Avenue  with  the  all-silk  originals,  designed 
for  them  by  Muriel  King  of  the  American  couture. 


4  Promenade  pure-dye  prints  which  appeared  last 
spring  with  those  clever  little  silk-and-paper 
saleswomen  .  .  .  the  Beaumanikins. 


Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Manufacturers, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Madison  at 
35th,  N.  Y.;  20-22  rue  St.  Georges,  Paris. 


SILKS 


BEAU  MONDE 
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The  Silk  Parade  and  the 
Home  Furnishings 
Department 

BY  ETHEL  HERRELL 


Internattonal  Silk 


The  fashion  pendulum  in  uphol¬ 
stery  and  drapery  fabrics  is 
showing  a  definite  swing  toward 
quality  fabrics,  not  only  from  the 
decorator’s  standpoint,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  department 
store  buyer.  With  this  trend  in 
mind,  the  furniture  and  upholstery 
fabrics  have  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  tie  up  with  the  interest  that 
will  be  aroused  by  the  Silk  Parade, 
the  nationwide  presentation  of  silk 
fabrics  which  will  begin  in  New 
York  on  September  10th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  country  the 
week  of  September  17th.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  dramatize  silk  in  every 
department  of  the  store.  Silk  has 
always  been  the  aristocrat  of  fab¬ 
rics,  and  buyers  can  increase  the 
prestige  of  their  departments  by 
featuring  it  in  their  fall  lines.  Silk 
is  being  ysed  this  year  in  fabrics 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
moderate  income. 

Leading  Fabrics  and  Patterns 

Damask  types  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  fall  fashion  picture. 
There  are  satin  damasks  which  re¬ 
tail  at  moderate  prices,  and  new 
looking  damask  weaves  combining 
satin  and  spun  silk  constructions 
which  are  in  the  higher  price  ranges. 
They  are  suitable  for  both  uphol¬ 
stery  and  casement  treatments,  but 
are  particularly  adaptable  to  the 
latter.  Suggesting  damasks  are 
soft  taffetas  with  a  jacquard  figure, 
the  entire  fabric  woven  with  a 
slightly  crinkly  effect.  Monotone 
patterns  are  outstanding,  with  only 
an  occasional  interest  shown  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors.  There  are  some- 


Guild,  Inc. 


times  indications  of  a  modernized 
treatment  of  the  damask  pattern, 
but  as  a  rule  the  traditional  types 
prevail. 

Satins  appear  in  new  guises. 
There  are  plain,  soft-bodied  satins 
with  a  changeable  surface,  and  also 
plain  monotone  satins  with  a  small, 
widely-scattered  broche  pattern. 
Plain  taffeta  is  used  occasionally 
for  boudoirs. 

Stripes  are  everywhere.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  plain,  rather  wide  color 
combinations,  in  two  or  three  tone 
effects,  in  wavy  indistinct  treat¬ 
ments,  and  sometimes  they  are  used 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically. 
There  are  the  traditional  woven 
stripes  in  broche  patterns  on  satin 
grounds,  typical  of  the  Empire  styl¬ 
ing.  Stripes  are  used  not  only  in 
silk  upholstery  and  drapery  fabrics, 
but  in  the  silk  gauze  which  is  still 
favored  for  curtain  materials.  Then 
there  are  still  the  classic  motifs  like 
wreaths,  stars,  arrows,  plumes,  etc. 

Monotone  fabrics  also  sustain  the 
mood  of  stripes.  Plain  silk  reps 
are  being  used  widely  this  season  in 
soft  tones,  and  are  especially  good 
for  the  18th  Century  furniture,  and 
for  certain  types  of  French  decor¬ 
ation. 

Effective  combinations  of  pure 
silk  yarns  with  cotton  or  linen  yarns 
are  likewise  being  used,  in  heavy 
fabrics  of  wool-like  texture.  Heavy 
silk  velvet  is  again  being  used,  more 
widely  than  in  several  years. 

Color  Trends 

There  is  news  in  the  color  field 
this  season.  The  long-sustained 
popuarity  of  rust  and  green  com¬ 


Miss  Herrell  is  the  newly  elected 
secretary  of  the  International  Silk 
Guild.  She  is  well  known  in  the 
organization  and  publicity  field  here 
and  in  Chicago. 


binations  in  the  volume  field  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  way  for  tones  of 
blue,  which  is  expected  to  replace 
green  gradually  as  a  best  seller. 
Green,  however,  is  still  important, 
in  blue-green  and  yellowy  tones. 
Colors  which  combine  well  with 
blue  are  also  coming  in,  such  as 
rose  red,  plum,  and  brown.  The 
Modern  influence  is  also  bringing 
into  popularity  subtle  tones  on  the 
one  hand,  as  in  the  new  shades  of 
wood  rose,  grey,  beige,  etc.,  and 
clear  vibrant  tones  on  the  other, 
such  as  lemon  yellow,  chartreuse, 
and  sapphire.  Brown  is  being  wide¬ 
ly  used,  together  with  accents  of 
eggshell,  gold,  lemon  yellow  or 
white.  For  high-fashion  colors,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  subtle  tones  like 
grey  and  rose-beige,  and  such  accent 
notes  as  chartreuse,  turquoise  and 
Chinese  red. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  of  this 
summer,  the  Centenary  Exhibit  of 
Jacquard  Silks,  1834-1934,  was  held 
in  Paris.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  exhibit  was  the 
strong  link  it  indicated  between  the 
fabric  fashions  of  today  and  those 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Rich, 
rustling,  elaborate  silks  were  in 
fashion  then  as  now, — the  main  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  they  were  used 
for  gowns  instead  of  upholstery ! 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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C  o  ntrollers*  Congress 


Must  Home  Furnishings  Be  Unprofitable? 

BY  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 
Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress, 

Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 

Mihvaukee,  IVis. 

loss  incurred  by  the  Home  Furnishings  De¬ 
partment  in  the  average  store  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
discusses  it  in  this  article.  James  Goold  of  Stern 
Bros,  will  consider  it  from  the  merchandising  point 
of  view  in  our  October  issue. 


ECENTLY  there  has  been 
much  discussion  concerning 
the  lack  of  profit  in  the  home 
furnishings  departments.  These  de¬ 
partments  have  not  been  in  the  black 
since  1928  and  1929,  and  even  in 
those  years  the  net  return  was  not 
substantial.  To  be  sure,  the  losses 
in  1933  were  less  than  in  1932, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  losses 
exist,  and  store  owners,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  controllers  are 
facing  a  problem  which  has  not  yet 
been  solved  in  the  average  store. 

Some  people  would  correct  the 
situation  by  charging  less  overhead 
to  the  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments  and  loading  other  depart¬ 
ments  more  heavily.  Unless  the 
method  of  distributing  expenses  of 
a  given  store  is  grossly  unfair,  I 
do  not  see  any  advantage  in  making 
a  change.  It  merely  results  in  trans- 
fering  the  expense  and  does  not 
produce  more  net  profit  for  the 
store  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  palliative 
and  does  not  go  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  Such  a  procedure  will  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  continual  demands  for 
further  shifting  of  overhead  bur¬ 
dens. 

No  matter  what  basis  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  used,  one  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  departmental  net  prof¬ 
it  figures  will  not  and  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  tell  the  entire 
story.  Unfortunately,  the  account¬ 


ing  for  departmental  net  profit  is 
not  an  exact  science.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Controllers’  Group  showed 
conclusively  that  several  different 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  different  methods  of  prorating 
expenses.  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark  has  very 
forcefully  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  perhaps  “contribution  to 
overhead’’  rather  than  the  net  prof¬ 
it  of  a  given  department  should 
determine  its  value  to  the  store. 
Departmental  net  profit  figures  are 
valuable  in  pointing  out  the  weak 
spots,  but  they  cannot  be  accepted 
as  final.  Decisions  as  to  personnel 
or  policy  should  not  be  based  on 
them  alone. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  real  an¬ 
swer  to  net  profit  in  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  group  is  to  increase  income 
and  reduce  expenses.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  table  on  the  next  page 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  difference 
between  a  profit  and  a  loss  is  very 
slight  and  that  a  little  extra  effort 
intelligently  applied  ought  to  con¬ 
vert  the  home  furnishings  group 
into  a  profitable  operation 

This  table  is  a  composite  picture 
of  the  results  for  1933  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments :  Furniture ; 
Oriental  Rugs ;  Domestic  Floor 
Coverings ;  Draperies,  Curtains  & 
Upholstery ;  Lamps  &  Shades ; 
China  &  Glassware;  Major  House¬ 
hold  Appliances ;  Miscellaneous 


House  Furnishings;  Gift  Shop; 
Pictures,  Framing  &  Mirrors;  and 
Radios,  Talking  Machines  &  Rec¬ 
ords.  It  is  based  on  the  figpires  in 
the  1933  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  with  proper 
weighting  for  each  department  so 
that  the  result  is  a  representative 
showing  for  the  group.  It  presents 
a  picture  which  shows  that  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  figures 
(and  Mr.  Kleinhaus  says  they  are 
achievable)  will  do  the  trick. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  indicates 
that  the  goal  stores  consistently  do 
a  better  job,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  difference  between  a  net  loss 
of  5.31%  to  sales  and  a  net  profit 
of  5.95%  to  sales.  It  will  be  noted 
that — 

1.  The  gross  profit  of  goal  stores 
is  4.42%  to  sales  higher  than 
that  of  the  typical  store,  which 
is  the  result  of ; 

a.  A  higher  initial  mark¬ 
up. 

b.  Lower  mark-downs  due 
to  better  turnover  and 
cleaner  stocks. 

c.  Less  shrinkage. 

d.  Lower  workroom  costs. 

2.  The  expense  ratio  of  the  goal 
stores  is  6.84%  to  sales  less 
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Comparative  Average  Store  and  Goal  Store  Operation 
Home  Furnishings  Division 
Compiled  from  1933  Controllers’  Congress  Report 
Based  on  Stores  Doing  5  to  10  Million  Volume 


than  that  of  the  typical  store. 
Each  item  of  expense  is  low¬ 
er  in  the  goal  group  than  in 
the  typical  group. 

a.  Occupancy  costs  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  lower  due  to 
the  fact  that  sales  per 
square  foot  are  about 
two-thirds  higher  in  the 
goal  stores  than  in  the 
typical  stores. 

b.  Selling  costs  are  lower, 
partly  at  least,  because 
returns  in  the  goal 
stores  are  about  one- 
third  less  than  in  the 
typical  stores,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  goal  stores 
show  a  sales  increase 
over  1933  whereas  typi¬ 
cal  stores  show  a  de¬ 
crease. 

3.  The  difference  in  net  results 
between  goal  stores  and  typi¬ 
cal  stores  lies  about  one-half 
in  merchandising  (gross  prof¬ 
it)  and  one-half  in  operating 
(expense).  If  both  can  be  im¬ 
proved  only  a  little,  the  store 
will  receive  a  higher  net  profit. 

The  problem,  then,  is  not  exclus¬ 
ively  that  of  the  merchandiser,  the 
controller,  or  the  sales  promotion 
manager;  it  is  more  likely  to  be¬ 
long  to  all  three  of  them  and  each 
must  contribute  his  share.  The  mer¬ 
chandiser  must  improve  the  gross 
margin  by  a  little  better  mark-up 
and  fewer  mark-downs ;  the  con¬ 
troller  must  improve  the  expense 
picture  by  closely  watching  the 
workrooms  and  assisting  in  reduc¬ 
ing  their  expenses  as  well  as  ex- 
I)enses  in  general ;  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  must  improve  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotions  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  volume  at  no  greater  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  too  big  for  one  individ¬ 
ual  to  correct  but  it  is  not  too  big 
for  an  organization  which  works 
together  toward  a  definite  goal. 

I  repeat  that  the  answer  is  not 
in  merely  shifting  certain  charges 
or  expenses  because  that  does  not 
help  the  store  as  a  whole.  But  the 
answer  does  lie  in  getting  at  the 
causes  of  the  trouble,  segregating 
each  one  by  departments  or  by  mer¬ 
chandise  and  expense  classifications, 
and  then  doing  something  about 
them.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
these  departments  can,  over  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period,  be  profitable,  and  in 
my  opinion  they  certainly  should  not 
be  summarily  discontinued. 


Initial  Mark-up  . 

Cash  Discounts — %  to  Sales  . 

Mark-downs — %  to  Sales  . 

Stock  Shortage  ”  ”  . 

Net  W.  R.  Cost  ”  ”  . 

Gross  Margin — %  to  Sales  . 

Total  Expenses — %  to  Sales  . 

Net  Profit  or  Loss  . 

Expense  Detail ; 

Administrative — %  to  Sales  . 

Occupancy  ”  ”  ”  . 

Publicity  ”  ”  ”  . 

Buying  ”  "  ”  . 

Selling  ”  ”  ”  .... 

Operating  Statistics; 

Turnover  . 

%  of  Stock  under  6  Months  Old 
Sales  Inc.  or  Dec.  over  1932  . . 
Returns — %  to  Gross  Sales 
Sales  per  Square  Foot  . 


Even  today,  the  fashion  trend  is 
swinging  back  to  these  heavy,  lux¬ 
urious  materials  for  evening  wear, 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  their  pop¬ 
ularity  for  decoration! 

The  white  background  that  is  still 
such  an  important  feature  of  mod¬ 
ern  decoration  was  a  favorite  in  the 
silks  of  the  1820’s  and  1850’s.  Some 
of  the  prominent  fabric  designs  of 
the  present  day,  such  as  plumes, 
garlands,  swag,  etc.,  were  used  in 
these  antique  fabrics. 

Wearing  Qualities  of  All-Silk 

There  is  another  angle  to  the 
use  of  all-silk  fabrics  that  will  be 
profitable  to  the  buyer.  Upholstery 
fabrics  receive  a  great  deal  of  hard 


Typical 

Goal 

Differ- 

Stores 

Stores 

^ence 

42.21 

44.38 

2.17 

1.86 

2.21 

0.35 

7.97 

6.31 

1.66 

0.99 

0.66 

0.33 

1.77 

1.10 

0.67 

37.21 

41.63 

4.42 

42.52 

35.68 

6.84 

5.31 

5.95 

11.26 

8.47 

7.63 

0.84 

10.12 

7.98 

2.14 

6.40 

4.94 

1.46 

4.48 

4.30 

0.18 

12.62 

10.83 

1.79 

2.84 

4.94 

2.10 

72.45 

84.79 

12.34 

2.15 

16.96 

13.95 

9.09 

4.86 

18.32 

30.52 

12.20 

wear,  and  must  be  able  to  stand  up 
under  continual  strain.  All-silk  will 
wear  remarkably  well,  assuring 
satisfaction  to  both  buyer  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  will  clean  perfectly  too,  a 
consideration  that  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  draperies  and  cur¬ 
tains. 

Buyers  should  be  sure  that  their 
customers  know  whether  the  fabric 
they  are  buying  is  all  silk.  Although 
the  terms  crepe  —  satin  —  velvet  — 
etc.,  grew  up  within  the  silk  indus¬ 
try,  they  no  longer  necessarily  mean 
real  silk.  The  buyer  will  find  that 
he  will  cut  down  the  percentage  of 
returns  by  telling  the  truth  about 
fabrics,  and  thus  preventing  con¬ 
fusion  and  dissatisfaction. 


Note:  Figures  in  bold  type  refrcscnt  losses. 


The  Silk  Parade  and  the  Homefurnishings 
Department 

{Continued  from  page  38) 
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Painting  With  Light 

A  DRAMATIC  presentation  of  modern  illumination, 
built  into  a  well-constructed  show  and  billed  as 
“Painting  with  Light”,  is  being  presented  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  throughout  the  country  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  It 
will  be  routed  through  cities  and  towns  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  thousands  of  people  will  be  afforded  an 
amazing  glimpse  into  research  laboratories,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  scope  of  the  science  of  illumination  today 
and  an  understanding  of  what  is  coming  tomorrow. 

For  a  week  during  August  the  show  was  put  on  at 
Marshall  Field  in  Chicago,  in  a  room  accommodating 
not  more  than  400  people  at  a  time  .  .  .  and  they 
reported  that  in  the  course  of  the  week  10,000  people 
came  in  to  see  it — a  half-hour  presentation  in  two 
acts  and  numerous  scenes.  An  attraction  like  this  is 
a  genuine  traffic  builder. 


The  foundation  of  the  show  is  a  collection  of  thirty- 
one  oil  paintings  of  scenes  at  the  Century  of  Progress. 
Each  painting  has  been  given  an  individual  color  light¬ 
ing  treatment.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  special  color  box 
which  looks  like  a  heavy  frame.  Concealed  behind  the 
border  construction  of  each  box  is  a  series  of  small  in¬ 
candescent  lamps  with  bulbs  of  various  colors,  selected 
and  placed  to  heighten  the  prominent  areas  of  color 
in  the  painting.  The  effect  of  proper  lighting  on  the 
canvas  is  amazing.  The  appearance  of  a  third  dimen¬ 
sion  can  be  given;  color  harmonies  are  heightened, 
effects  of  reality  are  obtained  which  are  not  possible 
with  the  use  of  paints  alone. 

This  part  of  the  exhibition  definitely  suggests  the 
ultimate  addition  to  the  artist’s  tools  of  a  “palette  of 
illumination” ;  of  a  close  partnership  between  artist 
and  lighting  engineer  so  that  the  artist  will  paint  his 
picture  with  the  aid  of  specially  directed  colored  light; 
he  or  the  art  dealer  will  sell  it  with  recommendations 
for  its  display  and  lighting;  and  the  owner  may  have 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  purchase — a  painting 
brought  to  life  in  an  unprecedented  fashion. 

Important  as  this  achievement  in  the  illumination  of 
paintings  may  be  to  the  artist,  the  real  significance  of 
it  is  a  wider  one,  for  it  suggests  how  color  illumination 
may  be  used  in  homes  or  public  places  for  decoration. 
Colored  lights  may  very  well  assume  a  position  of 
importance  equal  to  that  of  paints,  wall  hangings  and 
pictures  in  the  field  of  interior  decoration;  and  it  is 
possible  that  students  of  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  may  find  the  study  of  scientific  illumination 
as  definite  a  part  of  their  curriculum  as  the  study  of 
textiles  or  draughting.  Already  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  we  have  had  spectacular  examples  of  the 
possibilities  of  colored  light  to  vary  and  heighten  archi¬ 
tectural  effects. 

In  interiors  colored  lighting  can  be  used  to  create 
illusionary  atmospheres  or  “condition”  moods  in  much 
the  same  way  that  air  conditioning  is  used  to  vary  the 
weather.  With  an  illumination  system  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  numerous  color  combinations,  it  will  be  possible 


Overlaying  new 
brilliance  and  hues 
upon  oil  paintings 
of  the  Century  of 
Progress.  Westing- 
house. 
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to  switch  on  whatever  atmosphere  best  suits  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Blue  or  green  illumination  to  create  a  cool  im¬ 
pression  in  summer ;  reds,  oranges  and  browns  to 
achieve  warmth  and  coziness  in  the  winter;  special 
color  schemes  for  party  occasions.  Colors,  like  music, 
can  relax  or  stimulate.  Some  such  arrangement  as  the 
Clavilux,  a  machines  which  “plays”  a  melody  of  color, 
may  eventually  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  home  scheme 
as  a  radio. 

The  possibilities  of  visible  color  illumination  are 
fascinating;  there  are  other  equally  fascinating  possi- 
blies  with  invisible  or  ultra-violet  light.  Through  the 
medium  of  colorless  chemical  solutions,  decorations, 
rugs,  and  tapestries  may  be  harmlessly  treated  so  that 
they  will  produce  a  soft,  luminescent  glow  when  brought 
under  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  radiations  in  the  dark. 
A  special  “black  bulb”  lamp  has  been  designed  for  this 
purpose.  A  living-room  display  of  these  fluorescent 
decorations  may  be  the  equivalent  not  many  years  from 
now  of  an  hour  with  the  radio.  The  black  light  too,  can 
be  used  to  change  decorative  schemes  at  will — wall 
paper  and  draperies  can  be  so  treated  that  they  will 
respond  to  it,  and  unseen  color  patterns  may  be 
brought  out.  A  double-scene  may  be  painted,  as  of 
two  pictures  upon  the  same  canvas;  a  tablecloth  or  a 
gown  may  be  glorified. 

These  possibilities  and  others  are  illustrated  by  dra¬ 
matic  presentation  in  the  exhibit.  The  peculiar  light 
sources  which  have  been  developed  are  not  commerci¬ 
ally  available  and  cannot  be  sold  or  purchased  yet,  but 
the  exhibition  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  what  the  future 
may  be.  The  scientists  who  have  worked  it  out  are 
looking  ahead  to  the  enlarged  tastes  and  needs  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  civilization. 


Gift  Show 

At  the  New  York  Gift  Show,  from  August  20th  to 
August  24th,  the  Kensington  line  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  exhibits.  Kensington  ware  is  a  new  metal, 
developed  on  an  aluminum  base.  It  has  a  gleaming 
silvery  finish;  it  will  not  fingerprint  or  tarnish  and  is 
hard  surfaced  to  scratching.  Because  there  is  no  plating 
on  it  it  will  not  peel. 

Lurelle  Guild  designed  the  line,  and  it  is  sure-fire — 
modern  in  the  best  spirit.  Great  restraint  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  use  of  decorative  brass  mountings.  One 
item  is  a  set  of  twelve  service  plates,  each  carrying  a 
different  sign  of  the  zodiac.  There  are  other  table 
and  service  accessories,  decorative  drinking,  smoking 
and  desk  accessories. 

The  manufacturers  report  excellent  coverage  of  the 
retail  stores,  and  are  planning  to  back  it  up  with  nation¬ 
al  advertising  starting  in  October.  They  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  display  in  New  York  at  the  R.  C.  A.  Building. 

Manning  Bowman  showed  a  line  of  chromium  table¬ 
ware  with  walnut  trim.  They  have  an  electric  bain 
tnarie  with  four  cooking  compartments,  to  retail  at 
$27.50,  and  a  chafing  dish,  the  heating  unit  spirit¬ 
burning  instead  of  electric,  to  meet  what  they  report 
to  be  a  popular  demand. 

At  the  low  price  end  of  the  line  they  have  some 
items  that  look  like  popular  holiday  offerings.  One  is 
a  chrome  automatic  match  lighter — the  matches,  packed 
in  a  compartment,  light  as  they  are  pulled  out.  (Retail 
price  $1.00).  The  chrome  “Barmaid”  is  still  being 
ordered  in  quantities.  This  is  the  gadget  that  combines 


Monochromatic  light  sources  produce  startling  effects 
on  the  appearance  of  the  model.  Westinghonse. 


opener,  cork  pull,  spoon  for  mixing,  and  jigger  for 
measuring,  all  in  one  simple  looking  contrivance. 

For  the  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Company,  Norman 
Bel  Geddes  has  designed  centerpieces,  nice  squat  candle¬ 
sticks,  ash  trays,  a  ten  piece  tray  gadget,  very  intriguing, 
and  an  odd  looking  lamp.  He  has  developed  what  they 
call  a  satin  chrome  finish,  which  gives  a  soft,  lustrous 
effect.  They  also  showed  part  of  their  line  in  an  electro¬ 
plated  finish,  sort  of  gunmetal  in  color.  They  have  a 
modern  looking  tea  kettle,  to  retail  for  $2.00,  which  has 
the  excellent  features  of  a  fixed  handle  and  a  wide  top. 
They  also  showed  a  group  of  floral  accessories :  copper 
vases,  watering  pots,  ivy  bowls  and  wall  decorations, 
really  beautiful. 

The  Kromex  Corporation,  that  interesting  company 
which  suddenly  found  itself  switched  from  making 
automobile  accessories  into  the  chromium  housewares 
business,  reported  half-wonderingly  on  the  hit  they  have 
made  by  adding  colored  catalin  handles  and  clips  to  their 
$1.00  retail  items.  They  have  relish  dishes,  cocktail 
trays,  fruit  and  nut  bowls,  cheese  and  cracker  dishes, 
etc.,  all  to  retail  at  $1.00.  They  also  showed  a  “Hostess 
Buffeterier”  of  Monel  Metal,  with  grooved  compart¬ 
ments  for  the  service  of  hors  d’oenvres,  cheese,  etc. 

The  Chase  Brass  and  Copper  Company  showed  a 
complete  new  line  of  lamps  designed  to  harmonize  with 
popular  period  decorations.  They  took  a  lot  of  pride 
in  a  Georgian  table  lamp  of  brass  with  crystal  prians 
and  double  chimneys  of  etched  crystal.  Like  other 
manufacturers  at  the  show  they  put  some  emphasis  on 
lamps  of  nautical  inspiration. 

The  Sun-Glo  Studios  went  in  very  strongly  for  the 
nautical  theme  in  their  lamps.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
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ship  designs,  they  showed  one  lamp  with  an  aquarium 
in  the  base.  Another  was  combined  with  an  electric 
clock. 

The  George  S.  Heinemann  Company  showed  wood 
plaques  for  wall  decoration — masks  and  decorative 
scenes  that  would  be  marvelous  in  a  modern  room. 
They  called  the  line  Metallique,  and  the  plaques,  though 
they  are  of  wood,  look  as  if  they  were  developed  in 
copper  or  other  metals. 

Domestics  and  Linens  Show  Jottings 

The  C.  B.  Wood  &  Company  people  were  jubilant 
over  the  success  of  a  simple,  modem  design  candle- 
wick  bedspread  with  a  monogram  center,  to  retail  for 
about  $8.00.  They  have  a  range  of  colors,  but  the  brown 
on  tan  was  a  particular  knockout.  This  company  showed 
a  whole  line  of  good  looking  candlewicks  very  different 
from  the  traditional  “quaint”  lines. 

The  Onondaga  Rug  Mills  exhibited,  finding  a  definite 
trend  to  the  domestics  department  for  small  rugs.  They 
reported  that  a  braided  chenille  oval  with  a  flower  de¬ 
sign  for  the  reversible  center  went  very  fast.  It  re¬ 
tails  in  the  24  x  36  size  for  about  $2.50. 

Elizabeth  Lounsbery  did  a  table  setting  for  Fallani 
&  Cohen,  one  of  the  best  looking  at  the  show.  She 
used  their  17  piece  brown  linen  luncheon  set,  accented 
with  orange. 

One  of  the  good  novelties  was  the  Edmond  Dewan 
Company’s  line  of  Tony  Sarg  marionette  guest  towels 
and  cocktail  napkins,  signed  by  the  artist.  Their  “cock¬ 
tail  galoshes”  (to  be  fastened  over  footed  glasses  to 
keep  them  from  marking  the  mahogany)  look  like  a 
good  holiday  item.  They  retail,  boxed  in  sets  of  eight, 
for  $1.00. 

Artmart  Linen  Co.  showed  a  rayon  and  cotton  dinner 
set  in  new  dark  colors,  which  is  reversible.  They 
also  showed,  for  retailing  in  the  $3.00  range,  a  dinner 


cloth  of  Egyptian  cotton  yarn  with  imported  machine 
made  lace.  The  design  permits  the  placing  of  service 
plates  in  undecorated  ovals,  giving  a  very  symmetrical 
effect. 

Pepperell’s  exhibit  included  an  excellent  dealer  help 
window  display  on  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  blankets 
which  is  available  to  their  retail  distributors.  (To  get 
a  little  off  the  track — ^their  upholstery  and  drapery 
fabrics  are  interesting — an  old  hunting  design  on  an¬ 
tique  glazed  chintz ;  an  antelope  design  on  percale 
chintz;  a  coronet  and  plume  design  known  as  “Prince 
of  Wales”  on  cretonne.) 

*  *  * 

The  Shelton  Looms  “Five  Year  Guaranty  against 
moth  damage”  on  the  “Sheltmohr”  mohair  fabrics  may 
give  mohair  sales  added  stimulus.  Gimbel’s  was  the 
first  of  the  New  York  department  stores  to  feature 
the  “insurance  policy  with  every  suite”  promotion. 

>(>  * 

Cannon  Mills’  Advertising  Department  has  collected 
its  incomparable  Melisse  advertisements  and  bound 
them  into  a  very  nice  ten  minutes’  reading. 

Consumer  Magazines 

The  September  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  carries 
an  airplane  view  of  their  exhibit  house  and  grounds 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  plans  of  the  first  and  second 
floors  and  a  photograph  of  the  actual  facade  of  the 
living  room  wing.  An  accompanying  article  describes 
the  house,  which  was  designed  by  Dwight  James  Baum. 

There  are  also  views  of  the  garden,  showing  how 
it  appears  by  night  under  concealed  lights  installed  by 
the  General  Electric  Company. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  tables  set  in  the  modern 
manner,  stressing  the  use  of  metals  for  table  decoration 
— chromium,  pewter,  aluminum,  copper. 


Desk  set  of  the  attractive  new  metal  called 
Kensingtonware.  Designed  by  Lurelle  Guild. 


A  very  good-looking  tray  of  Kensingtonware.  The 
mountings  are  of  brass  in  a  laurel  design. 
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T r  af  f ic 


Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Interpretation  of  F.O.B.  Mill  in 
Upholstery  and  Drapery  Textile 
Industry  Code 

The  Upholstery  and  Drapery- 
Textile  Industry  has  approved 
“A  proposal  to  interpret  the 
F.O.B.  provisions  of  our  Cotie  so  as 
to  permit  free  deliveries  to  custo¬ 
mers  as  well  as  to  common  carriers 
in  the  mill  city.”  This  amendment 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
N.R.A.  does  not  include  free  de¬ 
livery  to  customers  and  points  of 
shipment  in  the  city  of  warehouse. 

When  public  hearing  oji  this 
amendment  is  held,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  this  industry  and 
the  N.  R.  A.  to  have  this  amend¬ 
ment  also  include  “City  of  Ware¬ 
house.” 

F.O.B.  Clause  Proposed  by  the 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Industry 

The  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Industry  proposed  in  their  Fair 
Trade  Practices  that  “All  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  by  members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  shall  be  sold  F.O.B.  warehouse 
or  factory.”  The  adoption  of  this 
clause  would  saddle  retailers  with 
the  cartage  charges  involved  in  mov¬ 
ing  shipments  from  manufacturer’s 
plant  to  point  of  shipment,  also  to 
their  store  if  they  v/ere  located  in 
city  of  manufacture. 

After  several  conferences  lietween 
retailers  and  members  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  which  were  also  attended  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Biddle  of  the 
Code  Department,  the  following 
was  proposed  by  the  Industry  as  a 
compromise :  “All  merchandise  sold 
by  meml)ers  of  the  Industry  shall 
l>e  F.O.B.  common  carrier,  forward¬ 
ing  or  transportation  or  packing 
company  located  within  five  miles 
of  factory  or  warehouse  door.” 

While  this  compromise  clause  is 
much  more  liberal  than  the  original 
clause,  at  the  public  hearing  held  on 
August  29th,  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Fox.  the  Association  counsel,  fought 
for  “F.O.B.  City  of  Manufacture” 
which  will  give  a  free  delivery  to  all 
stores  and  points  of  shipment  within 


the  city  of  manufacture.  We  are 
confident  that  N.R.A.  will  approve 
our  proposal. 

Proposed  Transportation  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Merchandising  for  the  Piece  Goods 
Selling  Division  of  the  Wool  Tex¬ 
tile  Industry 

The  present  clause  in  this  Indus¬ 
try’s  Code  is  “F.O.B.  Factory  or 
Warehouse.”  The  following  is  the 
proposed  amendment ; 

“All  freight,  express  or  de¬ 
livery  charges  shall  be  paid  by 
or  charged  as  a  separate  item 
to  the  buyer.  This  shall  not 
apply  to  the  difference  between 
express  and  freight,  which  dif¬ 
ference  shall  be  paid  by  the  mill 
if  goods  are  ordered  by  freight 
but  are  shipped  by  express  lie- 
cause  of  lateness  in  delivery.” 

Reduce  Your  Cartage  Costs  on 
Shipments  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods 
from  New  York  City 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  d'raffic  Group 
and  to  the  President  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  stDre  not  having  Traffic  Group 
representation.  I  am  reproducing 
this  letter  as  a  reminder  to  those 
memliers  who  have  not  already 
taken  the  action  suggested  therein. 

“Our  continued  efforts  to  date 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  cotton  converting  industry 
that  the  ‘F.O.B.  Factory’  clause 
which  is  in  their  Code  is  most  un¬ 
fair  to  retailers  and  that  it  should 
be  amended  to  ‘F.O.B.  City  of 
Manufacture’  which  would  eliminate 
payment  of  cartage  charges  by  re¬ 
tailers  for  trucking  from  convert¬ 
er’s  plant  or  w-arehouse  to  point  of 
shipment.  Nor  have  we  as  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  approval  of  our 
amendment  from  the  N.R.A.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  immediate  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  decrease  the  cartage 
charges  to  a  minimum. 

“The  cartage  charges  being  as¬ 
sessed  by  converters  on  your  in¬ 
voices  range  from  25  cents  to  30 


cents  per  package  and  60  cents  to 
75  cents  per  case.  You  have  no 
control  over  these  cartage  charges 
inasmuch  as  the  work  is  performed 
by  the  converter’s  truckman  at  rates 
agreed  upon  by  the  converters  and 
the  truckmen.  As  you  pay  the  cart¬ 
age  charges,  it  is  only  fair  and 
proper  that  you  should  designate 
the  truckman  and  agree  upon  the 
rates  and  we  propose  to  make  this 
control  available  to  you  and  also 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  rates. 

“It  is  proposed  that  all  members 
of  the  Association  use  a  single 
large  truckman  for  picking  up  their 
shipments  from  converter’s  plant  or 
warehouse  and  delivering  them  to 
railroad  terminals,  freight  forward¬ 
ers,  packing  companies  or  whatever 
other  medium  of  transportation  is 
used.  For  the  time  being  this  ar¬ 
rangement  will  apply  only  on  cot¬ 
ton  piece  goods  shipped  out  of  New 
York  City. 

“We  have  selected  Stone’s  Ex¬ 
press  as  the  truckman.  Stone’s  Ex¬ 
press  operate  a  large  fleet  of  well- 
manned  trucks  in  New  York  City 
and  are  capable  of  giving  us  ex¬ 
cellent  service.  They  are  entirely 
responsible,  well  insured,  etc. 

“Stone’s  Express  have  agreed  on 
a  rate  of  15  cents  per  package  and 
40  cents  per  case,  based  upon  the 
anticipated  combined  volume  of 
daily  shipments  to  member  stores. 
As  previously  mentioned,  you  are 
now  paying  25  cents  to  30  cents  per 
package  and  60  cents  to  75  cents 
per  case.  The  substantial  saving 
through  the  use  of  Stone’s  Express 
is  apparent.  This  company  will  bill 
you  each  week  for  all  shipments 
handled  for  your  account. 

“May  I  suggest  you  immediately 
write  a  letter  to  each  of  your  cotton 
converters  who  ship  from  New 
York  City  instructing  them  to 
‘telephone  Stone’s  Express  for  pick¬ 
up’  on  all  orders  now  in  their  pos¬ 
session  and  on  all  future  orders  for 
your  store.  We  suggest  the  above 
instructions  also  be  shown  on  each 
future  order  in  addition  to  the  rout¬ 
ing.  Naturally,  this  does  not  apply 
to  orders  routed  for  shipment  by 
Railway  Express  Agency  nor  does 
it  apply  to  orders  sent  to  jobl)ers 
of  cotton  piece  goods  who  make  a 
free  delivery  to  the  point  of  ship¬ 
ment. 

“In  order  that  our  records  may 
be  complete,  we  ask  you  to  send  us 
a  list  of  the  cotton  converters  whom 
vou  have  instructed  to  have  Stone’s 
Express  handle  your  shipments. 
This  information  is  necessary  to  as- 
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certain  the  extent  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  are  using  the  service  and  thus 
justify  the  rates  we  will  pay  Stone’s 
Express. 

“If  you  decide  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  arrangement  with 
Stone’s  Express,  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  learning  from  you  how  you 
intend  to  handle  your  shipments  out 
of  New  York  City.” 

We  Are  Proud  of  Our  Freight  Bill 
Auditing  Service 

Practically  all  members  are  using 
the  N.R.D.G.A.’s  freight  bill  audit¬ 
ing  service  located  at  1608  Milwau¬ 
kee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A 
splendid  auditing  service  is  being 
given  to  members  at  a  charge  of 
40%  of  the  refunds  collected — no 
other  charges.  We  are  proud  of  this 
service,  not  only  because  of  the 
splendid  and  efficient  audit  which  is 
being  rendered  at  a  low  cost,  hut 
also  because  of  the  free  service  be¬ 
ing  rendered  by  this  Division  on 
matters  developed  during  the  course 
of  their  audit.  Here  are  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  : 

For  New  York  City  stores  they 
secured  a  reduction  from  34  cents  to 
cents  on  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  from  Chadwicks,  N.  Y.  to 
New  York  City,  placing  Chadwicks 
on  the  same  basis  as  Utica,  N.  Y. 

They  advised  a  Milwaukee  store 
to  use  ordinary  freight  service  on 
cotton  piece  goods  shipped  from 
New  York  City  at  a  rate  of  86  cents 
instead  of  using  a  freight  forwarder 
at  a  rate  of  $1.06  per  cwt. 

They  wrote  a  Buffalo  store  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “June  24th,  1933  the  Calla¬ 
way  Mills  of  La  Grange,  Georgia, 
shipped  you  three  rolls  of  cotton 
bath  mats  via  rail  to  Norfolk  and 
thence  by  Chesapeake  Steamship) 
Company  care  of  Pennsylvania  at  a 
rate  of  $2.08  per  cwt.  A  saving  of 
$3.43  could  have  l^een  made  if  this 
shipment  moved  all  rail  through 
Cincinnati.” 

They  secured  the  establishment  of 
a  commodity  rate  of  $1.10  from 
Monroe,  N.  C.  to  Toledo,  Ohio  on 
cotton  blankets  whereas  Toledo 
merchants  were  paying  rates  vary¬ 
ing  from  $1.23  to  $1.40j^.  This 
placed  Toledo  on  the  .same  basis  as 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  Defiance,  Ohio  and 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  and  other  Cen¬ 
tral  Freight  Association  points 
which  were  already  enjoying  the 
rate  of  $1.10. 

To  a  Philadelphia  store  they 
pointed  out  that  on  a  shipment  of 
sad  irons  from  Dover,  Ohio,  routed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
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Cleveland  and  thence  by  a  forward¬ 
ing  company  to  Philadelphia,  they 
paid  charges  of  $100.57  whereas 
through  rail  movement  from  Dover 
to  Philadelphia  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  total  transportation  charges 
of  $61.99. 

To  a  store  in  Ohio  they  pointed 
out  the  following:  “Attached  is  a 
truck  bill  for  a  movement  of  a  set  of 
furniture  to  a  customer  at  Ashland, 
Kentucky  in  7  crates,  weight  948 
jxjunds.  The  rail  rate  on  this  is  66 
cents,  charges  alx)ut  $6.00.  The 
trucking  company  that  you  used  has 
a  ‘Special  Rate’  of  $56.00,  some 
$50.00  extra  and  almost  ten  times 
the  rail  rate.” 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  stores 
not  using  the  service  at  the  present 
time,  why  not  give  it  a  trial?  If 
you  are  a  user,  possibly  it  is  time 
for  you  to  send  in  your  next  batch 
of  freight  bills  for  auditing. 

Opening  Corrugated  Containers 

R.  G.  Brown,  Manager  of  tliL* 
Receiving  Department  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  writes,  “For  opening  some  of 
the  fibre  containers  such  as  those 
used  for  paint,  shoes  and  foods  and 
which  are  made  of  such  a  heavy 
fibre  that  they  can  hardly  be  cut 
with  knives  we  have  found  a 
wooden  paddle  made  of  maple  to  be 
very  satisfactory  in  prying  open  tbe 
lid.  (Tbe  paddle  is  13"  x  2"  x 
at  one  end  and  tai)ers  to  feather 
edge  at  other  end.)  The  cartons  are 
in  a  more  usable  condition  for  sal¬ 
vage  purposes  than  when  they  are 
cut  and  the  ojjeration  is  much  faster 
than  when  we  attempt  to  cut  these 
very  tough  cartons.” 

He  also  states  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  ])ack  their  merchandise  in 
cartons  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
great  deal  of  damage  is  caused  to 
merchandise  when  it  is  opened.  The 
damage  is  done  when  knives  are 
used  to  open  the  carton  as  the  blade 
cuts  through  the  outer  carton  and 
damages  the  inner  carton.  When¬ 
ever  such  damages  occur  and  the 
damage  is  not  due  to  the  checker’s 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  knife 
but  rather  to  the  method  of  pack¬ 
ing  itself,  they  are  bringing  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  requesting  that  a  sheet  of 
corrugated  paper  be  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  container  and  another 
sheet  over  the  top  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  before  the  lid  is  closed.  This 
throws  the  merchandise  far  enough 
away  from  the  lid  of  the  container 


so  that  a  knife  with  a  gage  can  be 
safely  used. 

Wherever  members  experience 
similar  damages  it  is  suggested  they 
follow  this  procedure. 

Bill  Merchandise  According  to 
Style,  Size  and  Color 

Mr.  Harry  Werner,  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hecht  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  suggested 
that  all  member  stores  cooperate  in 
having  their  vendors  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  bill  according  to  size,  style 
and  color.  He  comments  on  the 
fact  that  hosiery  and  underwear 
houses  bill  this  way  whereas  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dresses,  coats,  men’s 
clothing,  Iwy’s  clothing  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  draperies,  men’s  furnishings, 
sportswear  apparel,  and  gloves  do 
not  usually  show  this  information 
on  their  invoices.  He  points  out 
that  this  information  on  the  invoice 
would  be  a  great  help  to  receiving 
departments  in  checking  the  mer¬ 
chandise  against  the  confirmation 
which  would  insure  the  store  get¬ 
ting  the  merchandise  they  pur¬ 
chased  and  eliminate  markdowns. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your 
attention  to  determine  the  numl)er 
of  members  who  would  join  a 
campaign  of  writing  letters  to  their 
manufacturers  requesting  they  bill 
according  to  size,  style  and  color. 
In  your  reply  to  me.  please  si)ecify 
the  lines  of  merchandise  which,  in 
your  opinion,  require  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

N.  R.  A.  Label  under  Approved 
Manufacturer’s  Codes 

Receiving  departments  charged 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
whether  N.  R.  A.  labels  are  affixed 
to  merchandise  where  it  is  a  code 
requirement,  should  consult  the 
article  in  this  issue  entitled  The 
N.  R.  A.  Label — Recent  Develop¬ 
ments,  which  contains  a  list  of  codes 
with  labelling  provisions.  This  list 
is  brought  up  to  date  in  each  is'ue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

Question  and  Answers 

Question :  “A  merchant  orders 
dresses  shipped  on  the  26th  of  the 
month,  terms  8%  E.O.M.  The 
manufacturer  violates  instructions 
and  ships  on  the  25th. 

“The  Dress  Code  provides  billing 
date  must  be  the  same  as  shipping 
date  and  that  merchandise  shipped 
on  the  25th  becomes  payable  on  the 
10th  of  the  following  month,  but  it 
would  not  be  billed  until  the  end  of 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Only  112  Retail  Advertising  Men 
Can  Obtain  a  Copy  of  the 


Summer  Conference 

PROCEEDINGS 

of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Summer  Conference  printed  on  a  self-paying  basis  were  recently 
distributed  to  those  who  had  placed  approximately  300  advance  orders.  Only  112  copies 
are  now  available.  These  will  be  sold  without  difficulty  and  the  orders  will  be  filled  in 
sequence  as  received. 

In  this  limited  space  the  subject  matter  in  the  Proceedings  cannot  be  adequately  de¬ 
scribed.  There  are  over  30  vital  subjects,  including  important  discussions  on  — 

Coordinating  Seiiing  Activities 

Nationoi  vs.  Private  Brands 

Ciearance  Probiems 

Value  of  Institutional  Advertising 

Reduction  of  Advertising  Costs 

Promotional  Problems  for  Fall 

Wisdom  of  Even  Prices  on  Certain  Items 

A  Comprehensive  Summary  of  Soles  Planning  Systems 

Profit  Comparison  Between  Departmental  and  Storewide  Events 

As  clearly  indicated,  the  subject  matter  contained  in  this  publication  is  of  practical  and 
valuable  nature — quite  different  from  that  usually  found  in  Convention  reports. 

If  you  want  a  copy,  you  are  urged  to  send  your  order  by  return  mail. 

Return  this  Order  Blank  Today 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  immediately  .  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Summer 

Conference  at  $1.50  each.  Non-member  price,  $2.50  each. 


Name . Name  of  Store 

City . State . 
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Star  e  Management 


Montgomery  Ward  Modernizes 

Store  Arrangement  and  Fixtures 

(Continued  front  page  19) 


can  get  an  illumination  of  15  to  18 
candles  over  the  entire  store.  Pow¬ 
erful  metal  reflectors  are  used  in¬ 
side  the  fixtures  with  small  pieces 
of  metal  at  the  sides  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  ceiling.  All  store  wir¬ 
ing  is  planned  to  carry  an  excessive 
overload  whenever  necessary, 


and  for  the  slower  moving  items 
and  perishable  things  that  cannot 
be  safely  handled  by  customers. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  attrac¬ 
tively  grouping  the  merchandise  on 
these  displays.  Allied  items  are  ar¬ 
ranged  together  ...  to  make  it  even 
easier  for  the  customer  to  buy.  One 
display  shows  carpenter’s  tools,  an¬ 
other,  plumbing  equipment,  another, 
golf  balls  and  clubs,  etc.  A  discrip- 
tive  card  over  each  display  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  aid  in  guiding  the  customer 
quickly  to  the  thing  he  wants. 

In  many  cases,  wall  space  is  util¬ 
ized  to  make  a  selling  background 
for  important  items  such  as  refrig¬ 
erators  and  washing  machines.  Sel¬ 
ling  points  are  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  show  cards  which,  when 
grouped  behind  the  merchandise, 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  attract¬ 
ing  the  casual  passerby  and  helping 
the  salesperson  out  with  his  sales 
story. 

Eye-Appeal  Important  Factor 

Eye-appeal  is  another  important 
factor  used  in  Ward’s  in  bringing 
the  customer  and  his  dollars  into  the 
store.  Attractively  decorated  model 
bathrooms  are  an  example  of  how 
effectively  the  aesthetic  side  of  mer¬ 
chandising  can  he  combined  with 
practical  sales-appeal.  On  the  wall 
of  each  of  these  attractive  bathroom 
displays  is  a  card  listing  first  the 
combined  price  of  the  three  essen¬ 
tial  pieces,  then  the  individual  price 
of  each  piece  and,  finally  the  item¬ 
ized  cost  of  all  the  “trimmings” 
shown  with  the  room — even  to  the 
paint  or  wallpaper  on  the  walls,  and 
the  linoleum. 

Ward  displays  depend  greatly  on 
the  use  of  color  for  their  effective¬ 
ness.  Red,  a  “masculine”  color,  is 
used  appropriately  in  the  hardware 
department.  The  walls  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  department  are  a  soft  green,  or 
cream,  restful,  suggestive  of  home. 
Where  bathroom  outfits  or  refriger¬ 
ators  are  displayed,  emphasis  is 


placed  on  the  product  by  generous 
use  of  white  and  cool  blues. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  put  on 
indirect  lighting  in  the  modern  de¬ 
partment  store,  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Ward’s  have  found 
total  direct  lighting  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  to  their  prob¬ 
lem,  not  only  because  of  its  econ¬ 
omy  but  because  with  its  use  they 


Below:  Furniture  floor.  Merchandise 
classified  in  related  groups — Note  mg 
department  to  right  side  and  back  of 
stairway  away  from  daylight — Stove  De¬ 
partment  to  left  and  back  of  stairway — 
Each  item  clearly  and  legibly  priced — 
Walls  and  Columns  painted  light  green 
— Venetian  blinds  of  same  color  on  win¬ 
dows  at  front  to  keep  out  natural  day¬ 
light. 


Below:  Heavy  hardware  department.  Display  of  fencing,  rope,  dairy 
supplies,  poultry  supplies,  etc. — Each  group  classified  in  separate  arrange¬ 
ment. 
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The  Newest  Deal  in  Unfair 
Trade  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


members.  They  also  arise  because 
the  loose  coordination  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  structure  frequently  makes  an 
unethical  action  appear  more  profit¬ 
able  to  the  individual  business  men. 
Further,  as  business  is  now  organ¬ 
ized,  the  unethical  action  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  more  profitable,  at  least 
temporarily.  Therefore,  a  program 
for  improvement  of  business  prac¬ 
tices  must  include  effort  toward  pre¬ 
vention  of  those  conditions  which 
make  the  unethical  course  seem  the 
more  desirable. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the 
occasions  for  unethical  acts  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  fundamentally  deter¬ 
mined  by  such  things  as  fluctuations 
in  price  levels,  uneven  flow  of  busi¬ 
ness,  lack  of  standards  in  merchan¬ 
dise.  Furthermore,  these  things  are 
themselves  wasteful  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  fact,  if  the  function  of 
business  is  to  serve  the  public  econ¬ 
omically,  such  wastes  as  are  due  to 
our  failure  to  coordinate  the  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  of  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  might  fairly  be  called  un¬ 
ethical  practices. 

Fair  Practice  in  Buying 

Consider  the  matter  of  flow  of 
goods  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
distributor.  As  nearly  as  possible 
this  should  parallel  the  flow  of  de¬ 
mand  that  comes  over  the  dealer’s 
shelves  from  the  public.  In  the  past, 
distributors  have  violated  this  prin¬ 
ciple  by  stocking  ahead  of  demand. 
When  demand  fell  off  unexpectedly 
the  dealers  lost  money.  Overstock¬ 
ing  is  a  by-product  of  rising  prices 
and  a  seller’s  market.  The  present 
attempt  of  retailers  to  stick  closely 
to  current  demand  in  their  buying  is 
economically  a  more  healthy  method 
than  speculatively  loading  up  their 
shelves  with  goods  that  may  not 
sell.  Nevertheless,  when  “hand  to 
mouth’’  buying  leads  to  orders 
placed  at  the  last  minute  for  twelfth 
of  a  dozen  lots  and  for  four  or  five 
yards  out  of  a  piece  of  dry  goods 
it  prevents  economical  manufacture 
and  increases  the  cost  of  shipment 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  work  ulti¬ 
mate  hardship  on  the  public. 

The  surest  way  to  realize  how 
wasteful  we  are  in  failing  to  gear 


together  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  is  to  see  how  differently  we 
manage  the  inter  functioning  of  the 
production  and  sales  departments  in 
our  factories.  How  long  would  a 
general  manager  allow  his  sales  de¬ 
partment  to  increase  factory  over¬ 
head  and  keep  equipment  and  work¬ 
ers  idle  by  putting  through  driblets 
of  orders  whenever  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  happened  to  feel  like  it?  Or 
how  long  would  he  allow  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  turn  out  goods  at  top  speed 
and  thrust  them  on  the  sales  depart¬ 
ments  to  sell  whether  or  not  cus¬ 
tomers  were  ready  to  receive  them? 
We  cannot  have  a  general  manager 
to  watch  over  the  activities  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors.  But  we 
can  have  a  joint  committee  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  as  the  rejwrt 
recommends  which  will  play  an  in¬ 
creasingly  more  valuable  part  in 
harmonizing  the  business  efforts  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  and 
help  to  stem  the  flood  of  waste. 

Producer  Distributor  Relations 

The  theory  that  the  manufactur¬ 
er  should  adapt  his  business  plans 
to  the  needs  of  his  distributor  and 
vice  versa  has  never  been  seriously 
disputed.  The  reason,  however,  that 
very  little  has  been  actually  accom- 
nlished  to  bring  about  working  re¬ 
lations  between  these  two  elements 
is  largely  because  they  have  been 
physically  separated  from  each  other 
by  great  distances,  separated  per¬ 
sonally  by  the  intermediation  of 
subordinates  who  handle  their  deal¬ 
ings,  and  spiritually  thrust  apart  by 
indignation  at  one  another’s  lapses 
into  unfair  trade  practices. 

These  gulfs  the  proposed  organ¬ 
ization  of  Joint  Committees  on 
Trade  Relations  would  effectively 
bridge.  By  exhibiting  the  facts  of 
trade  relations  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tees  would  do  away  with  the  danger 
done  by  rumor,  which  likes  to  in¬ 
flate  the  amount  of  unethical  activ¬ 
ity  in  business — to  make  it  appear 
that  the  acts  of  a  few  individuals 
are  characteristic  of  whole  trades. 
The  integration  of  producers  and 
distributors  through  Joint  Commit¬ 
tees  would  of  course  focus  both 
producers  and  distributors  to  ex¬ 


amine  their  own  faults  instead  of 
dwelling  too  much  on  the  evils  of 
others.  Thus  by  destroying  suspic¬ 
ion  and  reducing  the  causes  of  ir¬ 
ritation  the  way  would  be  opened 
for  confidence,  and  the  energies  of 
business  men  would  be  freed  to 
tackle  the  great  wastes  of  our  im¬ 
properly  coordinated  system  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  NRA  codes, 
what  is  happening  is  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  is  being  inserted  in 
the  codes: 

“To  appoint  a  trade  practice  com¬ 
mittee  which  shall  meet  with  the  trade 
practice  committees  appointed  under 
such  other  codes  as  may  be  related  to 
the  trade /industry  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  fair  trade  practices  to 
govern  the  relationships  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  employers 
under  this  code  and  under  such  others 
to  the  end  that  such  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  may  be  proposed  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  as  amendments  to  this  code 
and  such  other  codes.” 

The  reasons  for  this  clause  are 
extremely  simple.  Trade  practices 
as  heretofore  incorporated  in  codes 
have  had  to  do  with  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  all  employers  subject 
to  the  code.  There  are,  however, 
other  and  equally  important  rela¬ 
tionships — those  that  exist  between 
production  employers  and  distribu¬ 
tion  employers,  each  of  whom  are 
operating  under  their  own  industry 
codes.  It  is  as  important  that  fair 
trade  practices  be  established  be¬ 
tween  these  groups  as  that  fair  trade 
practices  be  established  within  a 
single  industry.  Fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  then,  can  be  classified  under 
two  distinct  headings: 

First,  those  which  occur  in 
the  affairs  of  competitors  and 
have  the  effect  of  giving  one 
manufacturer  or  one  merchant 
unfair  advantages  over  another 
manufacturer  or  another  mer¬ 
chant.  “Defamation  of  Com¬ 
petitors”  is  a  good  example. 

Second,  practices  used  in  the 
dealings  between  members  of 
the  same  industry  but  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  distribution;  as 
between  a  manufacturer  and  a 
wholesaler — or  between  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  a  retailer.  “Sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  merchan¬ 
dise  in  filling  an  order”, 
“Granting  or  taking  discounts 
not  earned”  are  illustrations  of 
these  practices. 

Although  these  two  classes  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  are  separate  and 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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matically  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  ceptance  of  indirect  lighting  and  re- 
*8  devices.  Hectors ;  possibly  to  a  raising  of  the 

Better  Optical  Departments  height  of  all  table  lamps;  so  that 

®  One  of  the  groups  co-operating  ^uch  of  present  lighting  equipment 

(Continued  from  page  29)  in  the  camiiaign  is  the  Better  Vision  will  be  outmoded. 

Institute,  which  is  releasing  mater-  Department  stores  realize  this  and 
For  demonstrating  and  selling  ial  to  its  members  in  the  optical  in-  ^ctiA^ly  co-operating  in  the 

better  light,  utility  representatives  dustry  on  the  importance  of  light-  Recently  the  Brooklyn  Bdi- 

use  the  Sightmeter,  which  tests  the  ing,  and  is  looking  to  the  ultimate  son  Company  staged  the  show 
efficiency  of  present  illumination  development  of  a  technique  for  pre-  Namm  s  (Brookj^n, 

and  indicates  ideal  illumination,  scribing  light.  Department  stores  ^  playlet  entrtled  Ihe 

Then  there  is  G.  E.’s  lighting  tape  which  have  optical  prescription  de-  Smiths  Become  Light-Conscious, 
measure  and  Westinghouse’s  Light-  partments  should  make  sure  of  the  which  drew  such  crowds  that  a 

0-Graph.  The  Light-o-Graph  is  obvious  tie-in  here.  traffic  jam  was  caused  and  the  police 

simple  and  very  effective.  It  can  If  interest  in  good  lighting  as  the  clo^d  the  show, 

be  obtained  at  very  small  expense,  conserver  of  eyesight  can  made  every  community  retailers  will 

In  selling  improved  portable  light-  general  we  may  reasonably  expect  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
ing  fixtures,  such  as  the  I.  E.  S.  increased  sales  of  fixtures  through  local  utility  company  and  cooperate 

lamp,  salespeople  can  demonstrate  replacement  business.  We  may  look  in  the  promotion  programs  which 

their  advantages  quickly  and  dra-  forward  perhaps  to  a  general  ac-  they  put  on. 
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Better  Housing  and  the  Merchant 


{Continued  front  page  13) 


The  merchants  have  immediate 
need  of  organizing  their  strength  in¬ 
to  an  alignment  with  real  interests 
of  consumers.  In  Europe  the  con¬ 
sumers  frequently  dominate  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  Sweden,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  there  has  l)een  a  wide  extension 
of  the  “limited  dividend  corporation” 
engaged  in  projects  sponsored  by 
government  help  and  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  living  costs.  In  our  western 
territory  the  growth  of  cooperative 
oil  societies  (of  which  I  understand 
there  are  over  fifteen  hundred)  is 
some  indication  of  the  ways  and 
means  which  the  consumer  will  use 
in  the  future  to  bring  his  earnings 
within  a  better  relation  to  the  cost  of 
his  wants.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  you  are  a  rugged  indivi¬ 
dualist  or  a  “New  Dealer”  but  as  a 
member  of  a  body  of  men  engaged 
in  the  important  service  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  you  are  promoting  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  wide  visioned  way  if  you 
stand  like  a  soldier  at  the  gate  and 
resist  any  unwarranted  attack  upon 
purchasing  power,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  whatever  kind  of  government 
authority  inflicts  it  or  whatever  kind 
of  politics  fastens  its  hand  upon  it. 
Contemptuous  indifference  to  sound 
principles  of  banking  and  invest¬ 
ment  was  illustrated  by  the  flotation 
of  South  American  securities  in  a 
way  too  well  known  to  need  re¬ 
hearsal  and  which  resulted  in  direct 
attack  upon  purchasing  power. 
Whatever  you  think  of  the  “New 
Deal”  you  must  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  at  least  so  far  as  the 
prevention  of  these  excesses  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  merchant  will  be  a  rich 
beneficiary  in  the  future.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  chief  function  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  similar 
bodies  is  to  mass  the  strength  of  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  country  in  a 
way  which  will  line  them  up  with  the 
consumer’s  interest  and  not  to  satisfy 
themselves  by  feeble  protests  in 
words  but  by  rounding  up  their  acti¬ 
vities  into  powerful  resistance 
against  any  policy  which  substan¬ 
tially  affects  the  ability  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  everyday  man  and  woman  to 
buy  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  Potential  Buying  Power 

There  is  a  great  reservoir  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  A  recent  newspaper 


statement  indicates  that  there  are 
forty-two  million  people  at  work. 
This  is  the  other  side  of  the  de¬ 
pression  picture  and  presents  a 
potential  ability  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  at  work  which,  if  improved 
to  any  extent,  would  settle  materially 
many  of  the  problems  involved  in 
retailing  today. 

Imaginative  Impulse  Needed 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  1920-1930 
decade,  imagination  played  a  con¬ 
trolling  part.  The  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  in  automobiles,  radios,  talking 
machines,  and  aeroplanes  gripi)ed 
the  imaginative  impulse  of  great 
masses  and  opened  an  export  market 
which  proved  that  people  abroad  felt 
likewise.  The  difficulty  with  the 
1930-1940  decade  is  that  nothing  so 
far  has  fired  the  imagination  of  that 
portion  of  our  people  who  have  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Yet  no  period  in 
our  history  presents  so  many  possi¬ 
bilities  of  an  imaginative  nature  as 
are  before  our  very  eyes  today.  The 
coming  of  the  electric  era  with  its 
economic  and  sociological  conse¬ 
quences,  the  possibility  of  decentra¬ 
lization  of  industries,  the  use  of 
cheap  light  and  power  and  the 
changes  in  the  whole  fabric  of  life 
and  work  that  development  of  power 
would  bring,  presents  an  imaginative 
picture.  All  this  will  not  happen  in  a 
day  or  week  but  it  is  the  announced 
intention  of  this  government  to  de¬ 
velop  our  natural  resources  and  if 
the  people  of  this  country  support 
the  “New  Deal”  then  we  must  look 
forward  to  use  of  government 
strength  to  accelerate  the  full  arrival 
of  the  electric  era.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  in  this  article  to  visualize  all  of 
the  results  which  might  happen  and 
the  effect  upon  purchasing  power. 
It  behooves  us,  as  the  development 
of  natural  resources  go  on.  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effect  upon  retailing.  We 
confine  ourselves  frequently  to  the 
immediate  narrow  so-called  promo¬ 
tional  needs  of  today.  We  often  do 
not  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
movement  of  underlying  forces 
which  change  character,  habits  and 
purchasing  tendencies  of  our  people. 

The  chief  imaeinative  impulse  of 
this  decade  should  result  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  housing  campaign.  Statistics 


are  dry  and  really  have  no  place  in 
this  article.  They  are  exploited  in 
the  daily  newspai>ers  and  frequently 
are  misleading,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  over  seven  million  homes 
out  of  about  twenty-five  million  are 
unfit  for  habitation.  I  quote  from  a 
newspaper  article  concerning  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  a  city  near  New  York 
with  about  500,000  population : 

“In  a  preliminary  review  the  au¬ 
thority  cited  one  block  housing  1,- 
280  persons,  predominantly  white, 
in  129  buildings,  of  which  only  17 
were  less  than  30  years  old.  There 
were  84  buildings  between  30  and 
50  years  old,  and  nine  from  50  to 
75  years  old.  Only  10  were  of  brick 
and  two  of  concrete  block.  More 
than  half  needed  repairs  and  seven 
were  found  to  be  unfit  for  human 
occupancy. 

“For  every  bathtub  in  the  block 
there  were  seven  potential  users. 
The  heads  of  151  families  in  the 
block,  more  than  half  the  total,  were 
unemployed.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
rents  were  between  $20.00  and 
$25.00.” 

The  Building  Industry 

The  present  distress  is  due  prim¬ 
arily  to  the  inability  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers  to  find  employment.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  present  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  men  who  are  fit  to  work  in 
the  building  and  allied  trades, 
reaches  the  figure  of  four  million. 
The  purchasing  power  of  this  class 
of  artisans  is  infinitely  greater  than 
those  engaged  in  the  so-called  con¬ 
sumer  goods  industries.  The  volume 
of  industrial  production  in  the  dur¬ 
able  goods  industries  consisting  of 
iron,  steel,  metals,  lumber,  cement, 
etc.  is  materially  below  the  levels  re¬ 
sulting  from  resumed  activities  in 
the  consumer  goods  industries. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  to 
recovery  is  the  building  industry  and 
in  this  connection  talking  to  a  group 
of  realtors  in  1931  I  ventured  the 
following  guess : 

“When  we  survey  those  avenues 
through  which  a  normal  business 
status  can  be  obtained,  reliance  must 
be  placed  substantially  upon  the 
building  industry.  The  decade  of 
1920  to  1930  witnessed  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  business  optimism  due  to 
the  automobile  and  aeroplane  and 
the  ability  of  overseas  nations  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  foreign  trade.  The  emotion¬ 
al  flush  of  this  period  has  naturally 
spent  itself.  Particularly  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  recapture  of  our  foreign 
trade  there  are  at  present  sufficient 
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signs  to  indicate  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
longed  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
other  countries  to  absorb  our  sur¬ 
plus  products.  There  are  many  in¬ 
tergovernmental  problems  to  be 
solved  and  there  is  need  of  a  read¬ 
justment  in  the  entire  financial  ma¬ 
chine  built  out  of  the  war.  Only 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
this  country  own  their  own  homes 
and  any  realistic  survey  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  a  great  deal  of  this  habi¬ 
tation  is  obsolete  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
the  standards  of  living  which  should 
prevail  in  this  country  based  upon 
the  annual  increment  of  the  people. 
Any  plan  which  deals  with  this 
subject  scientifically  and  produces  a 
wholesale  national  program  for 
Iietter  housing  should  be  entitled  to 
the  support  of  those  who  are  seekers 
for  safe  investment.  Certainly  the 
development  of  a  building  program 
which  will  re-condition  and  mod¬ 
ernize  the  housing  created  in  the 
past,  remove  blighted  areas  and  erect 
homes  on  a  mass  fabricated  liasis 
for  families  having  small  incomes, 
can  l)e  properly  controlled  and  di¬ 
rected  so  that  a  form  of  investment 
can  l)e  designed  which  will  l)e  attrac¬ 
tive  to  a  great  body  of  investors  in 
the  present  decade. 

Construction  Projects 

“Instead  of  a  rather  unwise  em- 
larkation  in  the  business  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  Germany  and  lending  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  banking 
and  private  resources  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  would  l)e  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  1930-1940  era  and  a  great  stride 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  family  life 
in  this  country  if  we  devoted  a 
similar  sum  to  the  construction  of 
proper  habitation  for  the  people  of 
the  country.  From  the  standpoint 
of  alert  observation  as  to  how  we 
can  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  present 
fog,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
better  and  perhaps  no  other  way  of 
a  major  character  which  can  be 
utilized  so  constructively  for  the  re¬ 
juvenation  of  a  new  business  cycle 
in  the  present  decade.” 

Subsequent  events  have  indicated 
that  these  thoughts  had  some  foun¬ 
dation.  The  PWA  has  adopted  some 
slum  clearance  plans.  The  total  is 
a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  needs 
of  the  country.  I  will  not  attempt 
in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slum  clearance  and  slum  pre¬ 
vention  types  but  rather  with  the 
more  simple  subject  of  erecting 
dwellings  for  not  more  than  one  and 
two  families. 


The  revival  of  building  through  an 
inspirational  housing  campaign  will 
have  so  many  social  and  economic 
l)enefits  that  it  is  hard  to  deal  with 
them  separately  in  this  article.  It  is 
easy  to  conjure  up  the  results  of  a 
million  homes  erected  to  meet  the 
l)ocket books  of  the  great  body  of 
wage  earners  for  whom  housing  has 
never  had  any  distinct  advantage  in 
this  country.  We  have  plenty  of 
homes  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  value  and  plenty  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  tenements  for  those  who 
have  a  fair  income.  We  do  not  have 
a  type  of  occupancy  for  a  man  who 
earns  two  thousand  a  year  and  who 
can  pay  the  cost  of  owning  a  home 
which  is  worth  not  more  than  twice 
his  annual  earnings.  Not  only  would 
great  numliers  of  jieople  in  this 
country  feel  the  pride  of  jxjssession 
of  home  ownership  but  they  would 
also  l)e  filled  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  American  institutions  and  a  keen 
desire  to  l)eautify  and  maintain  their 
homes.  This  should  have  the  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  im- 
|)roving  the  entire  house  and  home 
furnishings  groups  in  our  stores. 


Publicity  Needed 

When  this  country  entered  into 
the  world  war,  it  was  realized  that 
j)ropaganda  was  a  greater  weapon 
than  a  battleship.  An  official  was 
employed  whose  ijosition  was  prac¬ 
tically  equivalent  to  the  EuroiJean 
official  known  as  the  Minister  of 
Propaganda.  The  need  for  housing 
in  this  country  should  l)e  made  the 
subject  of  nation  wide  publicity  in 
clear  and  simple  terms.  The  lienefits 
to  be  derived  by  all  classes  of  the 
]X)pulation  should  be  stated  and  re¬ 
stated  so  that  it  will  be  apparent  that 
in  order  to  correct  the  unbalanced 
national  economy  and  put  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  straighter  keel,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  construction 
wherever  it  can  lie  soundly  done. 
There  are,  however,  many  obstacles 
to  overcome  as  we  shall  see. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  summed  up  briefly  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Program  of  social  insurance 

2.  Better  use  of  our  national  re¬ 
sources. 

3.  Better  housing. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  housing 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
leading  to  a  normalcy  in  business. 
The  construction  industry  made  very 
rapid  strides  from  about  1921  and 


rose  to  thirteen  billion  dollars  at 
the  top  of  the  building  boom  in  1925. 
Residential  construction  during  1933 
fell  to  the  low  point  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  as  against 
a  peak  of  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars. 

Housing  has  been  made  a  paternal 
function  of  government  in' European 
countries.  The  cost  of  occupancy  is 
relatively  low  in  many  areas  for  that 
reason.  The  cost  of  occupancy  in 
this  country  is  high  and  in  order 
to  correct  this  difficulty  the  follow¬ 
ing  salient  factors  must  undergo 
some  changes; 

1.  Interest  rates 

The  hire  of  money  is  too  great 
in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
commodities.  We  had  a  general  6% 
rate  when  wheat  was  selling  at  fifty 
cents  a  bushel.  The  two  economic 
forces  do  not  go  together.  Very 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
reduction  of  interest  rates  and  the 
stubborn  insistence  of  lenders  for 
high  interest  rates  has  been  resjwn- 
sible  to  a  large  extent  for  fore¬ 
closures  in  this  country  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  distress  in  the  real  estate 
market.  There  must  be  a  very  de¬ 
termined  campaign  on  the  part  of 
retailers  to  induce  the  general  low¬ 
ering  of  interest  rates.  High  pre¬ 
vailing  interest  rates  attack  purchas¬ 
ing  jxjwer.  In  England  occupancy 
costs  have  been  reduced  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sponsoring  county  housing 
authorities  in  their  program  of  erect¬ 
ing  buildings  on  moneys  borrowed 
at  very  low  interest  rates  and  in 
other  countries  housing  rates  have 
been  lowered  to  meet  the  general 
wage  level  and  ability  to  jiay. 

I  am  not  advocating  government  in 
business  versus  private  initiative  nor 
the  threat  against  the  stability  of 
business  by  government  comf)etition, 
but  this  country  is  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  behind  the  times  on  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  For  five  years  the 
workers  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  forced  into  idleness. 
There  are  prolmbly  twenty  million 
people  affected  by  this  unemploy¬ 
ment.  There  are  over  seven  million 
children  in  the  families  relying  on 
emergency  relief.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  go  into  rhetorical .  denunciations 
of  government  interference  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  yet  even  the  most  rugged 
individualist  must  admit  that  there 
is  more  danger  in  a  revolutionary 
tendency  than  in  a  fast  growing 
bureaucracy.  If  business  generally 
will  not  attack  the  cancer  caused  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  construction  in- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Unfair  Trade  Practices — How 
TO  Remove  Them,  by  Lincoln 
Filene  in  CoUaboration  witb 
William  Leavitt  Stoddard.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  September  21,  1934, 
Price  $1.50. 

HE  purpose  of  this  book,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  country,  is  “to  assist 
business  men  who,  during  the  next 
few  years,  will  be  grappling  on  a 
practical  basis  with  problems  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices.” 

Probably  few  men  in  the  country 
have  given  more  time,  energy,  and 
intelligent  thought  to  the  problem 
of  unfair  trade  practices,  particular¬ 
ly  between  producer  and  distributor, 
than  has  Lincoln  Filene.  This  book 
is  a  concrete  result  of  these  years 
of  work  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
most  valuable  contribution  both  to 
the  history  of  the  movement  to  curb 
unfair  trade  practices  and  to  prac¬ 
tical  ways  and  means,  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
of  securing  their  elimination. 

Retailers  will  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discussion  in  the 
book  of  the  pioneering  work  done 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  throueh  the  survevs  of 
the  Furniture,  Silk,  and  Millinery 
Industries  and  the  joint  agreement 
established  in  1929  between  the  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  of  mil¬ 
linery. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of 
the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  author 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Unfair  Trade  Practices  in  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Distribution  of  the;  Busi¬ 
ness  Advisory  and  Planning -Coun¬ 
cil,  which  has  been  responsible  for 
Order  No.  66  of  the  Adminikrator, 
which  in  turn  is  responsible  ior  the 
establishment  of  trade  practice  com- 
mittpes  between  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  now  actuallv  operating 
with  successful  results  in  several  in¬ 
dustries.  Since  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  codes  have  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  Order  No.  66  we 
are  certain  to  have  more  rather  than 
less  progress  in  this  field  during  the 
coming  years. 

Mr.  Filene  tackles  the  problem  of 
unfair  trade  practices  mainly  as  an 
economic  problem.  The  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  book  strike  the 
keynote  as  follows; — 

“For  the  first  time  in  American 

business  history,  it  is  now  possible, 


in  the  new  liberty  afforded  by  the 
National  Recovery  Act,  for  business 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  elimi¬ 
nating  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  waste  of  both  energy  and  money — 
the  waste  arising  from  unfair  trade 
practices. 

“This  waste  is  both  needless  and 
costly.  Its  measurement  in  dollars 
and  cents  can  only  be  approximated, 
but  I  am  confident  that  in  one  specific 
field  of  unfair  trade  practices — ^those 
prevailing  between  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor — the  minimum  cost,  at  the 
very  lowest  figure  and  conservatively 
estimated,  amounts  to  $250,000,000  a 
year. 

“This  sum  represents  a  charge 
against  business  which  is  either  passed 
on  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  or  else  is  taken  from 
what  should  be  paid  labor  in  wages. 
Its  mere  existence  is  an  ecomonic 
fact  of  real  moment.  It  is  waste  of 
a  peculiarly  insidious  character,  not 
only  because  it  is  invisible  and  hence 
not  realized  generally  by  either  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  public;  but  because  it  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  habits 
and  daily  functioning  processes  of 
business.  It  is,  therefore,  a  waste  that 
is  not  easily  attacked.  But  it  can 
be,  I  believe,  to  a  large  extent  elimi¬ 
nated.  And  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  toward  this  end  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Recovery  Act  holds 
the  promise  that  we  can  soon  expect 
radical  changes  for  the  better.” 

The  book  is  brief,  practical,  and 
straight  to  the  jxiint.  The  first 
chapter,  entitled  “The  Problem — 
The  Opportunity”,  states  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  particular  reference  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  The 
second  chapter,  “Trade  Associations 
and  Unfair  Trade  Practices”,  is  a 


ONE  of  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  who  recently  was  vic¬ 
timized  by  a  so-called  “new”  bad 
check  scheme  writes  the  Association 
concerning  it  and  we  are  passing  it 
along  to  our  members  so  that  they 
may  be  “on  their  guard”.  As  near 
as  the  scheme  can  be  described,  the 
perpetrator  of  it  in  some  unknown 
way  learns  the  name  and  amount  of 
some  person’s  account  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  store.  With  this  information  he 
calls  to  pay  the  customer’s  account, 
claiming  to  be  a  relative  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  check  he  offers  in  pay- 


keen  analysis  of  the  “new  era”  in 
trade  association  history  which  has 
been  made  possible  as  a  result  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  In  the  third  chapter,  “Trade 
Practice  Conferences”,  Mr.  Filene 
gives  the  background  of  the  con¬ 
structive  but  little  known  work  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  contained 
within  it  the  germs  of  the  joint 
trade  practice  committee  idea. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  “The  New 
Impetus”,  Mr.  Filene  discusses  how 
under  the  NRA  industry  itself  “in 
partnership  with  rather  than  in  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment”  is  fairly  started  on  its  way 
toward  the  elimination  of  unfair 
trade  practices.  Among  the  specific 
results  which  Mr.  Filene  feels  will 
come  are  the  following: — 

“1.  A  rational  adjustment  of  the 
quantity-production  to  the  de¬ 
mands  for  merchandise. 

“2.  Production  at  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  times,  to  level -off  the  seas¬ 
onal  peaks  and  valleys,  inherent 
today  in  the  manufacture  of  al¬ 
most  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

“3.  A  recognized  community  of  in¬ 
terest  and  responsibility  between 
producers  and  distributors  in  the 
question  of  styles,  which  should 
be— but  seldom  are — governed 
sufficiently  by  the  preference  of 
the  public  in  purchases ;  and  nec¬ 
essarily  are  indicated  most  ac¬ 
curately  and  promptly  to  the 
retail  distributor. 

“4.  Spreading  employment  over 
longer  periods. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


merit  of  the  due  amount  is  larger 
than  the  amount  of  the  account,  and 
he  receives  cash  for  the  difference. 

The  check  is  on  a  bank  in  another 
town,  made  by  a  third  person  and 
endorsed  by  the  perpetrator  of  the 
scheme,  and  in  due  time  is  returned 
to  the  store  marked  “no  account”. 
The  schemer  is  said  to  be  operating 
in  the  middle  west  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  woman.  He  drives  a 
car  bearing  Colorado  license  plates. 
In  several  cases  reported,  the 
amount  of  the  check  offered  the 
stores  was  for  the  sum  of  $38. 
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“5.  Better  wages  of  employees  due 
to  longer  and  more  regular 
working  periods. 

“6.  A  more  efficient  arrangement  of 
deliveries  from  producers  to  dis¬ 
tributors. 

“7.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  credits. 

“8.  Lower  prices  to  the  consumer.” 

In  the  chapter  entitled,  “Experi¬ 
ments”,  the  author  describes  in 
some  detail  the  work  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chapter,  “E^rly  Work  in  Unfair 
Trade  Practices”,  is  a  continuation 
of  this  discussion  with  particular 
reference  to  the  economic  necessity 
of  eliminating  waste  in  the  distrib¬ 
utive  processes  arising  from  unfair 
practices  between  producers  and 
distributors. 

Chapter  Seven,  “Principles  and 
Machinery  Under  the  Codes”,  is  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  trade  practice 
committee  idea  during  the  first  year 
of  the  NRA.  This  chapter  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  retailers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Filene, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Unfair  Trade  Practices  in  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Distribution  of  the  Business 
Advisory  and  Planning  Council, 
spent  a  large  ixjrtion  of  his  time  in 
Washington  from  the  time  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act  was  signed  till  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  entitled, 
“The  Future”,  Mr.  Filene  predicts 
that  “the  next  few  years  will  reveal 
whether  American  business,  on  the 
one  hand,  has  the  requisite  capacity 
and  impartiality  to  undertake  and 
discharge  tlrese  new  obligations ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
Government  can  at  once  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  tolerant,  realistic,  and  strict 
to  allow  the  experiment  to  succeed.” 
In  this  chapter  Mr.  Filene  discusses 
the  kind  and  type  of  government 
regulation  which  he  believes  is  most 
essential  both  for  the  good  of  busi¬ 
ness  itself  and  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community. 

The  book  contains  three  appen¬ 
dices,  one  of  which  is  an  abstract  of 
the  study,  now  out  of  print,  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Trade  Relations 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  A  second  appendix 
is  a  forward-looking  plan  which  Mr. 


Filene  devised  several  years  ago  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “jointly  owned 
brands”, — a  plan  for  knitting  to¬ 
gether  more  closely  manufacturers 
and  distributors  in  staple  lines. 

A  third  appendix  contains  the 
questionnaire  used  in  the  survey  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  the  Millinery  Indus¬ 
try  which  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  code  of  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  several  years  before  NRA  was 
thought  of. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  charts. 

R.  J.  T. 

Editor’s  Note:  Association  members 
who  wish  to  purchase  copies  of  Mr. 
Filene’s  book,  which  will  be  published  on 
September  21st,  may  do  so  through  the 
Association. 

Retail  Accounting,  by  Dr.  C. 
K.  Lyans.  Prentice  Hall,  Inc., 
New  York.  Price  $5.00. 

HE  New  York  University  Re- 
A  tailing  Series  has  added  a  new 
volume.  “Retail  Accounting”  to 
its  studies.  This  is  written  bv  Dr.  C. 
K.  Lyans.  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  formerly  in 
the  control  and  research  depart¬ 
ments  of  Stern  Brothers.  New  York 
City,  and  Kaufmann  Department 
Store,  Pittsburgh. 

The  lxx)k  is  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University. 

In  this  reviewer’s  opinion  the 
book  is  the  best  publication  on  ac¬ 
counting  and  control  operations  in 
the  retail  field  tat  has  appeared  in 
the  last  four  years.  While  primarily 
written  for  teaching  purposes  and 
for  that  reason  replete  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  discription  of  elementary 
practice  and  procedure,  it  does 
nevertheless  discuss  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  technique  used  in  the  very 
large  stores.  An  advantage  which 
this  book  has,  and  which  very  few 
others  on  accounting  subjects  pos¬ 
sess,  is  that  it  is  not  nearly  as  dry 
and  technical  as  its  title  would  im¬ 
ply.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that 
makes  it  interesting  reading  to  those 
in  merchandising  and  store  manage¬ 
ment  who  ordinarily  would  quickly 
put  aside  a  technical  book  on  ac¬ 


counting.  The  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  forms  and  contains 
detailed  explanations  of  the  proced¬ 
ure  involved  in  expense  accounting 
according  to  the  Expense  Manual 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

We  believe  the  book  will  be  well 
received  not  only  by  controllers  and 
their  assistants  but  by  many  others 
in  executive  positions  in  the  retail 
store. 

H.  I.  K.  • 

Rayon  and  Synthetic  Yarn  Hand¬ 
book.  By  E.  W.  K.  Schwartz  and 
Herbert  R.  Mauersberger.  Rayon 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
$3.00. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  survey 
of  rayon  and  the  American 
rayon  industry  has  been  issued  in 
the  Rayon  and  Synthetic  Yarn 
Handbook. 

The  authors  discuss  first  the  his¬ 
torical  background  and  development 
of  the  industry ;  then  the  four  main 
processes  in  manufacturing  rayon 
yarns;  and  the  manufacture  of  al¬ 
lied  rayon  yarns  and  materials. 

Stanley  B.  Hunt,  Editor  of  The 
Textile  Organon,  interpolates  a 
chapter  on  the  economic  and  statisti¬ 
cal  background  of  the  rayon  indus¬ 
try,  which  describes  its  extremely 
rapid  growth  since  1911,  when  the 
Viscose  Company  was  formed,  and 
its  present  large  proportions. 

Technical  chapters  follow,  discus¬ 
sing  rayon  production  from  the  fila¬ 
ment  and  yam  stage  through  the 
finishing  of  piece  goods.  Analysis 
and  testing  methods  for  yams  and 
piece  goods  and  trademarking  pro¬ 
cedure  are  discussed;  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  concluded  with  a  roster  of 
rayon  and  synthetic  yarn  produc¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  and  a  rayon  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Two  useful  features  are  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  commercial  rayon  fab¬ 
ric  constructions,  Chapter  VHI,  and 
a  list  of  brand  names  of  rayon 
yarns  and  materials.  Chapter  XIV. 

Although  the  material  is  techni¬ 
cal  and  detailed,  the  language  is 
simple  and  entirely  comprehensible. 
As  an  all-inclusive  reference  book 
this  volume  is  definitely  useful. 

H.  K.  M. 
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OFFER  No.  1 


Merchandise 
Control  Manual 

For  the  use  of  control,  merchandising, 
buying  and  training  executives,  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  other  stores  are  doing  and 
for  suggestions  in  maintaining  well  assort¬ 
ed  stocks. 


Merchandising  Electrical 
Appliances 

Edited  by  Kenneth  Dameron.  A  clear 
cut  statement  of  the  principles  of  retail 
electrical  merchandising.  Prepared  by 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com- 


The  Buyer’s  Manual 

(Second  Edition] 

A  handbook  covering  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising;  planning,  control,  turnover, 
price  lining,  markdowns,  buying  techni¬ 
que,  merchandising  arithmetic,  fashion, 
sales  promotion,  management. 

The  regular  total  price  of  these  books  to  members  is  $6.60 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE,  $4.50 

Saving — approximately  33  1/3% 

(SPECIAL  OFFER  to  non-members — $8.  Regular  total  price  $10) 


OFFER  No.  2 


Operating  Results  of 
Department  and  Specialty 
Stores,  1933 

The  Harvard  Report,  based  on  a  study  of 
the  operating  expenses  of  ahout  600  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores. 


1933  Departmental 

Merchandising 

and  Operating  Results 

Annual  report  of  the  ControUers’  Con¬ 
gress,  with  departmental  breakdown. 


The  regular  total  price  of  these  books  to  members  is  $3.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE,  $2 

Saving — approximately  33  1/3% 

(SPECIAL  OFFER  to  non-members — $5.50.  Regular  total  price  $7.50) 
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ORDER  NOWI 

OFFER  No.  3 

The  Buyer's  Manual;  Merchandise  Control  Manual;  Merchandising  Electrical 
Appliances;  Operating  Results  of  Departmental  and  Specialty  Stores,  1933; 
and  1933  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 

This  is  a  combination  of  Offer  No.  1  and  Offer  No.  2 

The  regular  total  price  of  these  books  to  members  is  $9.60 

SPECIAL  OFFER— $6 

Saving — approximately  40^ 

(SPECIAL  OFFER  to  non-members — $12.  Regular  total  price  $17.50) 


AND— TO  CLOSE  THE  SALE: 

Throughcmt  the  period  during  which  these  special  offers  are 
good  (until  October  1st)  a  hound  volume  of  The  Bulletin 
for  1933  (or  any  previous  year),  regular  price  $5.50,  if  bought 
in  combination  with  one  of  the  special  offers  may  be  had  for 

$3 


Use  the  Order  Blank 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  my  check  for  $ . ,  for  which  please  send  me  the  special 

offer  checked: 

OFFER  NO.  1  □  In  combination  with  bound  volume  of  THE  BULLETIN  Q 

OFFER  NO.  2  0  In  combination  with  bound  volume  of  THE  BULLETIN  □ 

OFFER  NO.  3  0  In  combination  with  bound  volume  of  THE  BULLETIN  Q 

Name  . 

Store  .  . . . . 

City  and  State  . 
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The  Costume  is  Accented  by  Distinguished  Jewelry 

BY  KATHERINE  CASEY 


Rhinestone  jewelry  beautifully  designed  with 
exquisite  and  original  combinations  of  baguettes 
and  rhinestones,  simulated  emeralds,  rubies  and 
sapphires,  often  used  together  will  be  very  good  for  New  interest  in  Stones 
fall  and  winter.  Necklaces  are  important  ranging  from 

dainty  chokers  to  gorgeous  and  elaborate  pendants  on  Semi-precious  stones  in  Chinese  settings  of  silver  or 
jeweled  chains,  also  clip  and  screw  back  earrings  that  gold  are  well  handled  in  smart  versions.  Carnelian, 

fit  the  ear  lobe  rather  than  pendant  or  drop.  Bracelets,  jade,  coral,  turquoise  and  lapis  are  most  frequently 

pins  and  clips  continue  important.  used.  Huge  bracelets  are  studded  with  one  kind,  or 

Pearls  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  forms  are  being  two,  making  an  interesting  color  contrast  such  as  lapis 

revived,  and  they  are  worn  in  Paris  by  extremely  and  coral.  These  range  from  delicate  types  to  huge 

fashionable  women,  in  lengths  varing  from  fourteen  pieces,  that  look  heavy  but  aren’t.  Bracelets,  pins, 

to  sixty  inches,  single  to  quadruple  strands,  ranging  clips,  earrings  and  rings  are  well  represented.  Cinna¬ 

bar  is  another  type  of  Chinese  jewelry  that  is  most 
effective.  It  is  an  old  and  secret  lacquer  process  in  a 
beautiful  rust  red  and  the  jewelry  itself  is  simply  de- 

Necklaces  will  sell  best  for  evening  wear  l)ecause 
(  the  decolletage  is  often  low.  This  means  rhinestone 

\  necklaces,  long  or  short,  lacey  and  delicate,  as  well  as 


Slave  bracelets  and  bangles  are  selling 
are  necklaces  in  almost  every  ensemble, 


Scheherezade 
evening  ensem¬ 
ble,  rhinestones 
and  melon  shape 
emeralds  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sap- 
phires  and 
rubies.  The  ear¬ 
rings  are  slip  on 
hoops.  From 
Trifari,  Kmss- 
man  &  Fishel. 


from  seed  pearls  to  big  baroque.  Decorative  clasps  and 
side  drape  plaques  are  important,  while  colors  seem 
warmer,  more  on  the  pink  cast. 

Tailored  Jewelry 

Wood  jewelry  is  more  prevalent  this  fall  than  it  has 
been.  It  should  really  start  to  bring  in  profits  because 
it  is  so  smartly  used  and  because  it  is  suitable  with 
fall  tweeds.  It  is  allied  with  catalin,  clear,  opaque, 
marbelized  or  shell,  and  with  metal.  The  outstanding 
wood  jewelry  is  used  in  combination  and  the  dark 
woods  are  favored.  Big  bracelets,  clips,  pins  and  ear¬ 
rings  are  most  in  demand. 

Catalin  has  been  used  in  new  and  interesting  ways, 
plain  or  combined  with  other  materials,  and  the  agate, 
jade,  amber  or  tortoise  shell  simulations  are  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  huge  bracelets,  clips,  pins,  rings,  ear¬ 
rings  and  bead  necklaces. 

Gold  which  is  always  strong  in  the  fall  is  even  more 
prominent  this  year,  in  shiny  or  dull  finishes  or  com¬ 
binations  of  both.  Period  and  national  influences : 
Victorian,  Russian,  Spanish,  carved,  filigree,  jeweled 
designs  and  large  modem  varieties  are  all  promising. 


Sports  jewelry  com¬ 
bining  wood  and 
catalin  tortoise  shell 
with  gold.  From  Cohn 
&  Rosenberger. 


combined  with  gold  flower  or  leaf  plaques  at  the  side. 
Gold  necklaces  will  be  correct  with  lame  trimmed 
dresses  and  dresses  with  gold  threads  in  the  fabric. 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper 

For  daytime  wear,  metal  necklaces  in  shiny  or  dull 
finish  gold  or  silver,  are  combined  with  beads  and  with 
enamel.  Novelty  beads  made  of  Catalin,  prystal,  wood, 
galalith  and  color  alliances  are  new  and  interesting. 
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iV  e  w  s  and  Views  of  '  Fashion 


Individual  Handbags  Are  Highly  Important 


Handbags  this  season  are  broken  down  more 
definitely  than  ever  into  “occasion”  categories. 
This  year’s  crop  recognizes  the  fine  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  a  cross-country  tweed  outfit  and  a  sleek  black 
tailored  suit  for  shopping  in  town  ...  or  a  cravat  silk 
tailored  frock  for  office  and  a  lame  dress  for  after¬ 
noons  of  bridge.  Many  bags  are  designed  especially 
for  the  particular  costumes  which  have  been  launched 
as  this  season’s  mode. 

First  are  the  tailored  bags.  For  these  the  most  widely 
used  leather  is  boarded  calfskin,  smooth  and  gleaming. 
Then  grained  calfskins  in  rugged  surfaces  which  are 
also  used  in  shoes ;  shrunken  calfskin ;  pinseal ;  alligator, 
shiny  and  in  a  dull  finish  which  is  new  this  year ;  some 
ostrich  in  natural  finish  and  colors,  service  calf,  and 
pigskin.  Brown  is  the  important  color,  and  in  this 
family  Indian  Copper,  the  new  deeper  rust  shade  for 
Fall,  will  have  its  greatest  registration.  A  few  greens, 
wines,  blues  and  grays  will  be  shown,  but  black  will  be 
second  to  brown. 

Many  of  the  most  talented  French  designers  speci¬ 
alize  in  the  tailored  l)ag,  due  to  the  rising  demand  as 
the  women  of  the  world  went  into  tweeds  and  casual 
clothes  in  the  past  few  years.  Maurice  Model,  in  Paris, 
has  created  the  large,  all  leather  bag  with  top  handle 
which  Schiaparelli  has  made  so  important  in  the  past 
few  seasons.  This  season  he  is  using  many  block  bot¬ 
toms,  and  stiff  gussets,  and  heavy  ridges  of  leather 
which  give  his  bags  tailored,  rugged  character.  The 
closures  of  the  Model  bags  are  apt  to  be  leather  with 
flaps,  turn  knobs,  thongs  and  buttons. 

Bags  are  Large 

The  extra  large  travel  bag  is  a  new  type  which  is  be¬ 
coming  more  prominent  this  season.  It  is  developed 
in  large  flat  envelopes  of  almost  brief  case  proportions, 
or  in  satchel  shapes  with  top  handles.  Frequently  it  is 
equipped  with  leather  bill  fold,  coin  purse  and  cigarette 
case  and  of  course  it  is  leather  lined.  The  book  shape 
bag  which  is  high  fashion  belongs  in  the  tailored  group. 
Swagger  bags  are  one  of  the  successful  varieties,  in 
new  versions  with  block  bottoms  or  barrel  silhouettes. 

The  important  medium  for  more  formal  bags  is 
antelope.  With  simple  clip  fastenings,  bar  tops,  corners 


or  edges  of  plain  metal  it  fits  neatly  into  the  tailored 
town  costume.  With  ornamentation  of  the  kind  jewel¬ 
lers  produce  crystal  and  plastic,  rhinestones,  marcasite 
and  semi-precious  colored  stones  it  is  an  ideal  after¬ 
noon  bag.  This  season  even  the  antelope  bag  has  a 
leather  lining  .  .  .  when  it  is  to  serve  as  an  accessory 
for  shopping  expeditions. 

Larger  sizes  are  seen  in  all  daytime  bags.  The  deep 
shape  is  the  important  new  silhouette,  and  fresh  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  barrel  shape  keep  arriving. 

While  the  fabric  bag  has  not  the  fashion  prestige 
it  enjoyed  in  former  years,  it  is  still  important  to  de- 
IJartment  store  assortments.  Often  it  is  the  accessory 
ensemble  which  provides  a  reason  for  a  fabric  bag  .  .  . 
in  novelty  ribbed  crepe,  velveteen,  velvet,  or  in  one 
of  the  new  tinsel  thread  fabrics.  Bengaline  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  smartest  fabric  used  this  Fall  in  bags. 

The  Bag  Ensemble 

Stores  are  paying  more  attention  to  correlation  be¬ 
tween  shoes  and  handbags,  therefore  all  types  of  tail¬ 
ored  bags  and  many  varieties  of  daytime  bags  in  more 
formal  styles  repeat  the  colors  and  materials  shown  in 
shoes,  including,  of  course,  grained  leathers,  alligator, 
seal,  service  calf,  smooth  calfskin  and  gabardine.  Com¬ 
binations  of  shiny  and  dull  leather  which  are  used  in 
shoes  also  occur  in  bags.  Buyers  should  avoid  most 
of  the  obviously  related  shoe  and  bag  sets,  for  hand¬ 
bags  which  apply  shoe  designs  such  as  stitchings  or 
lacing,  are  rarely  successful.  The  bags  should  simply 
harmonize  with  the  shoes  in  color  and  sometimes  in 
leathers. 

The  novelty  bags  of  this  season  are  as  numerous  as 
ever.  The  bag  which  has  two  separate  sides  is  good  at 
all  price  levels  from  $1  up.  There  is  a  hag  with  a 
removable  cover  which  may  be  turned  to  the  other  side 
.  .  .  and  therefore  presents  two  bags  in  one.  Patou 
has  a  new  miser  bag  this  season  .  .  .  simply  an  old 
fashioned  money  bag  slung  on  a  bracelet. 

Unusual  materials  for  bags  include  wool  felts  and 
fur  felts,  crochets,  peasant  embroidered  fabrics.  Fine 
supple  kid  which  has  been  pleated  or  tucked  is  used  in 
handbags  ....  in  big  sizes. 

{Continued  on  page  67) 


The  “Empire”  bag,  a 
soft  retirnle  model  in 
antelope  with  initials 
placed  in  monogram 
effect.  The  back  of  the 
lid  holds  a  mirror.  Coro- 
gram  initials.  Bag  from 
Deauville. 


Hexagonal  bag  in  fine 
calf,  designed  by  Ellisa- 
beth  Hawes.  Shown  by 
Deitsch  Bros. 
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rowed  actually  amounts  to  9.7  per 
cent.  This  figures  slightly  less  than 
that  charged  by  most  stores  for 
time  payments.  James  A.  Moffett, 
Federal  Housing  Administrator, 
called  the  rate  “the  lowest  priced 
installment  credit  in  the  nation.”  Of 
this  advance  charge  of  $5.00  the 
FHA  considers  that  $2.23  would 
represent  carrying  and  service 
charges  which  should  be  allowed  to 
the  lending  institution.  The  balance 
of  $2.77  would  be  for  actual  inter¬ 
est.  The  9.7  rate  is  an  experiment 
which,  if  feasible,  could  be  lowered, 
but  also  could  be  raised. 

At  the  outset  most  of  the  loans 
will  be  made  on  repairs,  interior 
and  exterior  renovating.  Aside  from 
the  wholesale  benefits  derived  from 
an  accelerated  flow  of  money  at 
present  idle,  how  will  this  phase  of 
the  housing  program  affect  busi¬ 
ness? 

Exterior  repairs  such  as  new 
roofing,  painting,  landscaping,  gar¬ 
age  building,  will  lienefit  chiefly  the 
building  trades,  although  some  re¬ 
tail  stores  do  have  certain  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  paint  department, 
which  will  be  stimulated.  However, 
any  interior  renovating  such  as 
papering,  painting  or  any  interior 
decorating  will,  in  addition  to  stimu¬ 
lating  the  paint  and  wall  paper  de¬ 
partments,  sharply  emphasize  the 
obsolescence  of  present-owned  fur¬ 
nishings.  This  will  tend  to  create 
consumer  demand  for  and  result  in 
the  purchase  of  needed  home-fur¬ 
nishing  items. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  many 
remodeling  loans.  Growing  families 
undoubtedly  will  take  advantage  of 
this  Act  to  build  extra  bedrooms  and 
other  additions  such  as  guest  rooms, 
maids’  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  ex¬ 
tra  bathrooms,  and  rooms  in  unfin¬ 
ished  top  floors.  Obviously,  this 
type  of  loan,  although  perhaps 
representative  of  a  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  renovation  and  moderni¬ 
zation  loans,  will  also  directly  bene¬ 
fit  business  by  stimulating  demand 
for  homefurnishings,  heating  and 
electrical  appliances. 

A  clever  advertisement  conceived 
by  Macy’s,  New  York,  which  is  re¬ 
produced  in  this  article,  very  clearly 
and  comprehensively  sets  forth  a 
list  of  items,  repairs  and  equip¬ 


ment  for  which  loans  may  be  pro¬ 
cured.  A  booklet  (FHA  103) 
issued  by  the  FHA  provides  that 
any  equipment  which  becomes  “a 
part  of  the  real  estate  when  in¬ 
stalled”  is  eligible  for  insurable 
loans.  This  includes  built  in  equip¬ 
ment,  many  suggestions  of  which 
the  booklet  listed  as  follows: 

Plumbing  equipment  including 
tubs  and  showers 

Individual  lighting  plants  and 
equipment 

Incinerators  and  other  garbage 
disposal  systems,  if  built-in 

Non-detachable  heating  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment  (coal, 
wood,  oil,  gas  or  electricity) 

Domestic  water  heating  equip¬ 
ment  if  non-detachable 

Conversion  oil  burners,  includ¬ 
ing  oil  storage  equipment  and 
thermostatic  controls 

Heating  control  devices 

Automatic  stoking  and  ash  re¬ 
moval  equipment,  if  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  heating 
unit 

Lighting  fixture  if  integral 
part  of  wiring  or  gas  system 

Radiation,  if  part  of  heating 
system,  including  valves  and 
accessories 

Individual  sewerage  disposal 
systems,  including  septic 
tanks 

Water  supply  and  sewerage 
connections  with  public  mains 

Air-conditioning  equipment,  if 
built-in 

Humidifying  equipment,  if 
built-in 

All  applied  wall  coverings 
Wall  and  floor  tiles 

Built-in  ventilating  equipment, 
including  fans 

Forced  heat  circulating  equip¬ 
ment 

Fire  escapes 

Sprinkler  systems 

Fire  and  burglar  alarm  system 

Elevator  and  dumb  waiters 


Built-in  ironing  boards,  din¬ 
ettes,  flower  boxes,  cabinets, 
bookcases  and  cupboards 

Built-in  laundry  chutes 

Built-in  refrigerators,  including 
automatic  refrigeration 

Fitted  storm  doors  and  sash 
built  for  porches,  windows, 
etc. 

Fitted  screen  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  built  for  porches,  win¬ 
dows,  etc. 

New  doors  and  windows  of  all 
kinds 

Built-in  door  or  wall  mirrors 
Automatic  garage  door  openers 
Weather  stripping 

Awnings  and  other  sun-pro¬ 
tection  made  for  windows 
and  porches 

Coal  chutes 

Built-in  package  receivers  and 
mail  boxes 

Concealed  residential  wall  safes 

Door  stops  and  other  building 
hardware 

In  addition  to  all  kinds  of  inter¬ 
ior  and  exterior  repairs,  renovating 
such  as  painting  or  papering,  as 
well  as  alteration  and  enlarging  of 
homes,  and  the  cost  of  improving 
the  grounds  on  which  the  buildings 
stand  may  be  included  in  insured 
loans — such  as  landscaping,  new 
garages,  sidewalks,  curbs,  drive¬ 
ways,  etc. 

Movable  equipment  may  not  be 
included  in  improvements  and  is  not 
eligible  for  insured  loans.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  items  are  listed  as  “mov¬ 
able”. 

Furniture  (unless  built-in) 

Floor  and  other  lamps 
Show  cases  (unless  built-in) 
Desks 

Radios  (unless  built-in) 

Porch  swings 

Electric  fans  (unless  built-in) 
Toasters 

Electric  and  gas  irons 
Ranges  and  stoves — gas,  elec¬ 
tric,  coal  or  wood  (unless 
built-in) 

Food  mixing  machines 
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Vacuum  and  other  types  of 
cleaners  unless  built-in  instal¬ 
lation 

Individual  detachable  gas  and 
electric  heaters 

Single-unit  air  conditioners 
(unless  built-in) 

All  other  strictly  detachable  and 
movable  equipment  and  ap¬ 
paratus 

It  has  been  frequently  repeated 
that  there  exists  a  housing  shortage 
in  most  of  the  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  although  not  as  yet 
operative,  will  make  mortgage 
money  available  to  those  who  wish 
to  build  and  own  their  own  homes. 
The  Act  will  enable  an  individual  to 
borrow  up  to  80%  of  the  total  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  land  and  improve¬ 
ments  up  to  $16,000.  If  the  housing 
project  is  sound  and  the  individual 
is  a  good  credit  risk,  an  existing 
mortgage  lending  institution  will  ad¬ 
vance  mortgage  money  in  this  ratio 
when  the  construction  is  completed. 
Meanwhile,  a  bank  will  make  a  con¬ 
struction  loan  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  building.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  tbe  house  the  construction 
loan  is  repaid  to  the  bank  by  the 
mortgage  company  and  then  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  pay  regular  monthly 
or  quarterly  installments  plus  Inter¬ 
est  and  a  1%  insurance  charge  on 
his  mortgage  to  the  lender.  The 
mortgage  thus  amortized  must  not 
extend  beyond  20  years. 

When  this  part  of  the  Act  be¬ 
comes  operative  many  individuals 
will  build  new  homes.  This  of 
course,  will  result  in  considerable 
impetus  to  business  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  new  furniture, 
rugs,  drapes,  household  appliances, 
etc.  If  it  is  taken  advantage  of,  as 
it  no  doubt  will  in  many  communi¬ 
ties,  the  homefurnishings  division 
of  retail  stores  will  benefit  through 
increased  volume. 

Retailers  should  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  these  developments  in  each 
community  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  National  Housing  Act  increases 
applications  for  building  permits. 
Meanwhile,  they  should  prepare 
themselves  by  developing  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  to  stock  and  to  public¬ 
ize  the  proper  merchandise  with  the 
projier  appeal  at  the  right  moment. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  demand 
for  homefurnishing  items  resulting 
from  home  building  will  logically 
center  around  popularly  priced  items 
— perhaps  in  the  present  best  selling 
price  classifications  or  slightly  un¬ 


der.  This  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
because  the  average  person  taking 
advantage  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  will  likely  be  in  the  moderate 
income  range. 

In  their  initial  plans,  they  should 
decide  what  merchandise  items  and 
products  at  what  prices  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  Act.  Obviously, 
at  present  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  such  items  as  wall  paper, 
paint,  hardware,  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment,  heating  systems  and  other  al¬ 
lied  building  material  items  which 
are  sold  in  many  department  stores 
will  be  actively  purchased.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
new  furnishings  for  the  additional 
rooms  resulting  from  remodeling 
loans.  Then  later,  after  the  entire 
Housing  Act  becomes  operative,  a 
demand  for  complete  furnishings 
for  new  homes  will  be  stimulated. 

Retail  advertisers  can  give  im¬ 
petus  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
through  a  well-conceived  advance 
publicity  program.  This  will  have 
the  doublefold  effect  of  making  the 
layman  aware  of  his  opportunity  to 
obtain  loans,  as  well  as  stimulating 
the  demand  for  items  in  the  home- 
fumishings  division. 

There  are  numerous  publicity 
ideas  that  could  be  utilized.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  major  homefurnishings  ads 
could  carry  editorials  publicizing 
the  objectives  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  These  ads  could  also 
reproduce  news  items  (many  of 
which  have  apjjeared  recently) 
which  indicate  the  willingness  of 
banks  and  lending  institutions  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government.  Ap¬ 
propriate  posters  and  publicity  mat¬ 
ter  tying  in  with  the  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  could  be  prominently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  store’s  model  furniture 
rooms  and  homefurnishings  depart¬ 
ments.  Items  for  which  loans  are 
available  should  be  prominently  dis¬ 
played.  These  items  when  sold  in 
conjunction  with  the  NHA  will  be 
“cash”  sales.  Information  booths 
could  l)e  opened.  Printed  folders 
obtained  from  the  FHA  accurately 
describing  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  its  advantages  could  be 
made  available.  Statistics  showing 
the  need  for  home  improvement 
and  new  homes  in  the  communities 
could  be  obtained  and  publicized. 

With  the  cooperation  of  local 
building  trades,  model  homes  could 
be  constructed  and  decorated  on  the 
furniture  floor  which  would  be 
effective  in  making  the  consumer 
more  home-conscious.  This  idea  has 


been  used  in  the  past  by  several 
stores  —  notably  by  Donaldson’s, 
Minneapolis.  Architectural  contests 
could  be  held.  Or  arrangements 
made  with  Better  Homes  of  Amer¬ 
ica  or  architectural  journals  for  ex¬ 
hibits  of  prize  winning  plans.  Per¬ 
haps  Good  Housekeeping  or  other 
“home”  magazines  will  lend  photo¬ 
graphic  displays  of  actual  home 
modernization  or  alteration  efforts. 
Local  color  could  be  injected  in  the 
exhibit  with  contrasting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  old  and  then  altered 
homes  in  the  community.  Complete 
bedroom  ensembles  could  be  pro¬ 
moted  for  the  new  room  which  will 
be  built  for  the  growing  family.  In¬ 
stallment  payment  plans  should  be 
adequately  publicized  clearly  indi¬ 
cating  the  terms. 

Merchants  should  give  active 
support  to  cooperative  campaigns  in 
their  communities — even  taking  the 
initiative  in  organizing  one  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  They  should 
join  local  better  housing  committees 
and  participate  in  all  constructive 
plans. 

The  Act  will  be  in  operation  until 
Deceml)er  31,  1935 — a  seventeen 
month  period  to  attain  a  billion  dol¬ 
lar  volume  of  modernization  loans. 
An  average  of  $60,000,000  a  month 
is  required.  This  compares  with  an 
estimated  average  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  first  half  of  1934.  The  ultimate 
success  of  this  entire  program 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  depends  primarily  upon  the 
extent  to  which  home-owners  par¬ 
ticipate.  As  a  student  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Cohn,  whose  article  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  emphatically  points 
out  the  need  to  make  the  housing 
program  as  attractive  and  desirable 
to  the  borrower  as  possible — through 
low  interest  rates,  temporary  sus- 
jiension  of  taxes  as  an  emergency,  a 
reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
labor,  lower  transportation  costs  by 
governmental  leasing.  Building  ma¬ 
terials  should  also  be  priced  at  reas¬ 
onable  levels  to  invite  activity  under 
the  housing  campaign. 

If  these  conditions  remain  favor¬ 
able,  then  the  next  most  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  program 
is  “publicity” — on  a  nation-wide 
scale  in  order  to  stimulate  interest 
and  win  the  confidence  of  potential 
borrowers.  Retail  advertisers  can 
perform  valuable  service  by  cooper¬ 
ating  with  local  housing  committees 
and  through  well-organized  publicity 
programs. 
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a  movement  based  on  sound  ability 
on  the  part  of  those  able  to  carry 

Better  Housing  and  the  Merchant  through  and  a  governmental  effort  to 

®  relieve  distress. 
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dustries,  then  with  a  rational  spon¬ 
sorship,  the  government  must  do  the 
job. 

It  is  true  that  the  government  has 
already  entered  into  a  wide  sphere 
of  business  activities.  I  therefore 
favor  the  assumption  of  a  campaign 
by  private  initiative  because  there  is 
a  border  line  at  which  government 
in  business  must  stop.  The  ability 
of  tax  paying  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations  cannot  be  lessened  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Government  in¬ 
creases  levies  upon  them.  Frequent¬ 
ly  it  is  argued  that  the  public  debt 
is  fifty  billion  dollars  and  that  the 
per  capita  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child  of  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  federal,  state,  county  and  city 
subdivisions  is  about  four  thousand 
dollars  and  therefore  the  question  is 
asked,  “Where  is  the  money  coming 
from  for  the  government  to  do  this 
job?”  The  answer  is:  There  is  a 
violent  difference  lietween  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  moneys  for  temporary 
relief  and  the  sane  investment  which 
can  be  made  in  planting  into  the 
soil  of  this  country  the  pride  of 
possession  which  goes  with  the 
ownership  of  a  home  soundly  ac¬ 
quired  and  maintained.  There  is  no 
reason  why  standard  specifications 
for  an  economic  home  with  modern 
technological  improvements  cannot 
be  made  eligible  for  public  invest¬ 
ment.  In  the  past  the  trouble  has  l)een 
that  we  did  not  understand  housing 
needs,  that  mortgage  lending  has 
been  very  backward  in  its  science 
and  that  there  has  been  no  standard¬ 
ized  base  upon  which  to  lend.  A 
government  which  sold  its  credit  on 
a  low  interest  base  against  a  port¬ 
folio  of  standardized  eligible  mort¬ 
gages  similar  in  point  of  compar¬ 
ative  quality  to  high  grade  accep¬ 
tances,  would  be  taking  no  risk. 
These  mortgages  would  be  amor¬ 
tized  by  annual  payments.  The 
owners  would  have  no  fear  of  losing 
their  properties — so  long  as  they 
performed  the  terms  of  the  mort¬ 
gage — by  any  inability  to  re-fin¬ 
ance  at  maturity. 

It  is  not  fanatic  to  assume  that  a 
housing  campaign  built  upon  these 
principles  would  catch  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  .A^merican  public,  not  only 
for  the  purchase  of  securities 
backed  up  by  a  portfolio  of  these 


mortages,  but  also  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  moneys  in  the  construction 
and  ownership  of  homes.  Again 
this  is  a  matter  of  propaganda.  The 
merchants  could  participate  in  a 
movement  to  publicize  the  value  and 
need  of  better  housing  facilities  and 
the  fundamental  keynote  can  be 
“Your  savings  are  protected — spend 
your  earnings.” 

2.  Taxes 

One  of  the  deterrents  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  homes  is  high  taxation.  In 
a  great  many  instances  it  is  cheaper 
to  rent  than  to  own.  The  capital 
employed  in  real  estate  on  the  basis 
of  rental  levels  of  today  does  not 
throw  off  an  adequate  income.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  tax  relief  and 
ordinarily  the  merchant  resists  vig¬ 
orously  any  attempt  at  the  lowering 
of  the  tax  burden  upon  real  estate. 
It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  this 
is  a  short  sighted  policy  so  far  as 
future  housing  is  concerned  and  I 
therefore  submit  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  craft  the  basic  principle 
that  new  housing  should  be  tax 
exempt  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
years.  This  will  apply  to  the  build¬ 
ing  and  not  to  the  land  and  will 
follow  legislative  policy  in  New 
York  state  shortly  after  the  war, 
where  for  a  number  of  years  new 
housing  was  relieved  from  taxation. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  rehearse  the 
necessity  of  the  merchants  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  exijenditure  of 
municipal  funds.  This  has  been 
done  through  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  etc.  but  without  the 
artillery  which  has  a  proper  effect 
ujxdi  those  who  are  in  ix)litical  com¬ 
mand. 

The  legislation  recently  passed, 
which  created  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  remedy  the  present  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  law  has  too 
many  administrative  difficulties, 
and  the  interest  rates  collectible 
seem  to  l)e  as  high  as  nine  to  ten 
per  cent  and  the  restrictions  are  too 
onerous.  The  Home  Loan  Act  and 
similar  acts  of  legislation  deal  with 
I^ople  in  distress.  The  program  pro¬ 
jected  in  this  article  deals  with 
people  who  are  not  in  distress.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  fundamentally 
there  is  a  violent  difference  between 


3.  Labor  Costs 

The  hire  of  labor  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  field  presents  a  difficult  subject 
which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  inducing  a  reasonable 
approach  of  labor  to  this  whole  prob¬ 
lem,  provided  that  labor  has  a 
definite  outlook  for  a  period  of  years 
and  is  assured  of  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  a  soundly  conceived  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  afford  employment 
to  skilled  labor  for  a  substantial 
l)eriod  of  time. 

4.  Transportation 

The  cost  of  transporting  com¬ 
modities  is  too  great  in  relation  to 
the  total  cost  of  erecting  a  home. 
The  plight  of  the  railroads,  the 
rigidity  with  which  their  income  is 
fixed  and  the  increasing  demands 
uix)n  their  revenues  make  it  difficult 
to  exi)ect  concessions  from  this 
source  and  it  may  be  that  govern¬ 
ment  leasing  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  is  an  emergency  measure  which 
is  warranted  at  this  time. 

The  Effect  of  Better  Housing 

Better  housing  is  one  of  the  three 
great  government  objectives  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  investment 
of  private  or  public  funds  rather 
than  by  temporary  expenditures  for 
recovery  purposes.  It  should  not  l)e 
undertaken  by  government  without 
giving  private  capital,  genius  and 
initiative  a  decent  chance  to  do  the 
job.  When  the  campaign  is  finished, 
it  will  stem  the  tide  of  radicalism. 
It  will  create  faith  and  confidence 
in  our  basic  institutions.  It  will  open 
wide  avenues  for  the  investment  of 
thrift  funds.  It  will  produce  higher 
aesthetic  and  cultural  levels,  both  of 
which  are  important  contributions  to 
the  general  welfare  of  retailing.  It 
will  have  the  effect  of  building  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  young  which  will 
reduce  crime  and  reduce  the  enor¬ 
mous  wastage  which  we  now  have 
in  connection  with  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  crime.  It  will  arrest 
the  fall  in  the  population  which  re¬ 
cent  government  studies  indicate  will 
l)e  a  continuous  process  so  long  as 
the  present  distress  makes  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  families  a  burden  on  economic 
liability.  It  is  the  open  highway  to 
a  new  and  sound  recovery  in  Ameri¬ 
can  business. 
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Training  at  Bamberger’s  for  a 
Basement  Sale 
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Storewide  Publicity — Basement 
Parade 

The  Basement  could  not  keep  this 
great  occasion  to  itself  even  if  it 
wanted  to  and  certainly  it  does  not, 
since  exclusiveness  is  not  desired  for 
sales.  To  lend  impetus  to  the  event, 
to  add  to  the  interest  and  enthus¬ 
iasm  and,  above  all,  to  develop  goorl 
humor  and  pleasure  in  the  under¬ 
taking,  the  Basement  parades 
through  the  entire  store  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  sale,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  waiting  multitude  is  admit¬ 
ted.  Each  co-worker  models  mer¬ 
chandise  in  some  way.  And  don’t 
think  for  a  minute  that  there  is  any 
type  of  merchandise,  not  excluding 
brooms,  mops,  foundation  garments, 
rugs  and  awnings,  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  being  modeled!  Everyone 
enjoys  the  parade  with  its  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dress  in  ridiculous  cos¬ 
tume.  to  wear  or  carry  a  clever  sign, 
to  attract  attention  with  noise-mak¬ 
ing  pans,  trumpets  and  drums.  The 
rest  of  the  store  looks  on  hysteri¬ 
cally  and  loudly  applauds.  When  the 
Parade  is  such  that  it  can  go  on  es¬ 
calators,  the  units  assemble  on  an 
upper  floor  and  blare  away  down 
the  escalators  making  a  tour  of  each 
selling  floor.  If  there  are  trucks,  the 
line  of  march  is  limited  to  the  street 
floor  and  large  signs  placed  at  exits 
the  night  before  urge  co-workers 
not  to  miss  “The  Big  Parade  in 
the  Morning.” 

Morning  Broadcast 

A  daily  feature  that  jierhaps  does 
more  than  anything  else  to  stimu¬ 
late  effort  and  at  the  same  time 
give  enjoyment  is  the  “morning 
broadcast”.  A  platform  is  set  up  in 
a  central  spot  and  the  microphone 
placed  on  it.  Loud  speakers,  instal¬ 
led  throughout  the  Basement,  carry 
the  program  to  all  sections.  The 
most  important  number  is  a  report 
on  the  contest  which  is  usually  tied 
up  with  a  sale  of  large  proportions. 
Departments  are  divided  into  four 
groups  and  the  leader  in  each  group 
is  announced  daily.  To  “lead”  means 
to  have  increased  sales  over  the  pre¬ 


ceding  year  by  the  largest  percent. 

Following  the  contest  announce¬ 
ments,  various  co-workers,  ranging 
from  department  managers  to  port¬ 
ers,  speak  briefly,  telling  what  they 
think  of  the  sale  and  referring  to 
the  good  work  that  is  putting  it  over 
so  successfully.  The  Basement 
Manager  always  steps  before  the 
microphone  and  his  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  appreciation  help 
immensely  in  starting  the  day  well. 
Messages  from  major  executives 
who  come  from  other  floors  to  offer 
congratulations,  are  often  included 
in  this  early  morning  program.  The 


offers  a  sound  partnershi])  we  may 
well  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Schaeffer,  Advertising  Manager, 
Marshall  Field  &  Company: 

“There  is  too  much  bugaboo 
in  the  mind  of  the  retail  store 
against  handling  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  goods.  We  should  sell 
gootls  in  demand — we  should 
sell  goods  that  offer  value — 
we  should  sell  goods  that  offer 
turnover  and  profit. 

“Where  these  conditions  are 
met,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  nationally  advertised 
brands,  well  advertised,  are  easi¬ 
er  to  sell,  and  that  advertising 
dollars  exi^ended  on  national 
brands  yield  better  results. 

“I  think  we  would  l)e  wise, 
therefore,  to  give  more  promo¬ 
tion  to  nationally  advertised 
brands,  more  in  proportion  to 
their  contribution  to  total  sales 
volume.’* 

This  is  a  great  time  for  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation.  The  best  interests 
of  the  public,  the  store  and  the 


broadcast  ends  with  ten  minutes  of 
music  which  has  the  happy  effect 
of  putting  people  in  a  cheerful 
mood. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  article  to  show  that  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department’s  responsibility  in 
])reparing  for  a  big  sale  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  necessary  instruction  in 
store  system  and  featured  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  includes  an  effort  to  create 
a  spirit  that  will  carry  the  workers 
through  a  difficult  week  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Interest,  encouragement, 
api)reciation  and  good  cheer  help 
materially  toward  this  end. 


manufacturer  are  obviously  best 
served  by  concentration  and  coop¬ 
erative  merchandising. 

Granted — that  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  should  have  a  plan  to  offer. 
And  most  successful  advertisers  are 
now  making  a  resale  idea  for  the 
store  one  of  the  essential  ingred¬ 
ients  of  their  national  copy.  Most 
are  also  quick  to  incorporate  new 
ideas  and  to  provide  needed  promo¬ 
tional  merchandise. 

If  l)etter  selling  is  truly  the  first 
step  to  more  Net  Profit,  cannot 
leading  stores  best  serve  their  in¬ 
terests  by  joining  with  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  advertising  to  create  detnand 
for  better  merchandise,  by  featur¬ 
ing  style,  value  and  serviceability — 
by  concentrating  promotion  and 
sales  effort  on  established  profit¬ 
able  national  brands,  rather  than 
engaging  in  a  more  active  price  com- 
jjetition  with  other  stores  on  priv¬ 
ate  brands,  or  brandless  merchan¬ 
dise? 

.'\re  nationally  advertised  brands 
— ^good  ones — getting  the  promo¬ 
tions  in  your  store  that  their  dis¬ 
tribution  to  volume  and  net  profits 
warrant  ? 


A  7-Point  Test  For  Nationally 
Advertised  Brands 
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Customers  waiting  for  change  .  .  .  waiting  to  be  served  or  for  charge  authorization — all  taking  up  counter 
space  which  shosUd  be  occupied  by  buying  customers  this  Christmas.  Don't  keep  Santa  Claus  waiting  this  year! 


THESE  STORES  ALONE  HAVE  RECENTLY  INVESTED  $182,606.25  IN  THE  NEW  NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Inc.,  STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER,  R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  WM.  FILENE’S  SONS  CO., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 

COSTNER  KNOTT  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  RICH’S,  Inc.,  MAISON  BLANCHE  CO., 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La. 

ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  Inc.,  MILLER  &  RHOADS,  Inc.,  WM.  F.  GABLE  CO.,  Inc.,  EUREKA  STORES, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Richmond,  Va.  Altoona,  Pa.  Windber,  Pa. 
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■^^This  Christmas  your  store 
will  again  be  Santa  Claus  to 
thousands  of  shoppers.  And 
these  shoppers  will  be  Santa 
Claus  to  you! 

Much  of  the  success  of  this 
season’s  Holiday  sales  in  your 
store  will  depend  upon  how 
you  meet  shoppers’  demands 
— upon  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  customers  can  make  their  purchases. 

That’s  why  so  many  progressive  Department 
Stores  are  taking  the  necessary  precautions  now 
to  insure  the  same  efficient  and  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ard  of  service  that  they  give  at  all  other  times  of 
the  year. 

Such  stores,  you  will  find,  are  installing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  National  Cash  Register  equip¬ 
ment  to  insure  the  maximum  in  service  at  the 
minimum  operating  expense.  For  these  stores  this 


equipment  will  help  hold  old 
customers  and  win  new  ones. 
It  insures  their  getting  more  of 
the  Christmas  money  custom¬ 
ers  have  to  spend.  It  makes  it 
easy  and  pleasant  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  buy  without  tiresome 
delays.  It  turns  "just  looking” 
customers  into  buying  custom¬ 
ers  because  clerks  are  able  to 
give  prompt  and  more  efficient  service.  And  since 
customers  don’t  have  to  wait  unnecessarily  long 
for  change  or  parcels,  counters  and  aisles  are  less 
crowded  and  people  buy  more. 

Why  not  let  our  representative  go  over  your 
present  system  with  you  and  review  your  re¬ 
quirements  now — before  the  Holiday  rush  begins. 
A  telephone  call  to  him,  or  a  wire  or  letter  to 
Dayton,  will  bring  this  service  without  cost  or 
obligation  to  you. 


S^MUonoL  Gadfi  oRegide^  (% 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOK¬ 
KEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 


Sales  Promotion 


Over  the  Emporium  Network 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


do  individually  in  a  great  store  like 
The  Emporium  seems  such  a  trifle 
in  relation  to  total  store  operation 
that  it  scarcely  seems  to  count,  but 
it  does  count.  Multiplied  by  1700 
(the  number  of  employees  through¬ 
out  the  store)  trifling  waste  on  the 
part  of  each  of  us  grows  to  amazing 
proportions.  Take,  for  example, 
the  matter  of  an  electric  light.  Mr. 
Thompson  tells  us  that  the  average 
cost  of  burning  an  electric  light  all 
day  in  the  store  is  15  cents.  That 
isn’t  much,  is  it?  But  there  are 
112,000  outlets  in  the  store  and 
last  year  our  electric  bill  for  Icunps 
and  electric  power  was  almost  $50,- 
000.  Waste  by  electricity  is  evi¬ 
dently  something  very  important  to 
think  about.  Do  we  snap  the  lights 
and  leave  them  burning  when  day¬ 
light  is  perfectly  adequate?  Do  we 
go  away  and  leave  a  trail  of  lights 
to  burn  until  the  next  fellow  comes 
along — somethimes  hours  after¬ 
ward?  If  we  do  jjart  of  the  $50,000 
we  spend  annually  for  electricity 
represents  waste  of  power  and  ma¬ 
terial. 

“So  it  is  with  supplies  .  .  .  scrap 
paper,  clips,  rubber  bands.  It 
amazed  me  to  learn  that  we  spend 
considerably  over  $1,000  a  year  re¬ 
placing  broken  glass  on  show  cases, 
shelves  and  in  windows.  Many 
automobiles,  latest  models,  cost  less 
than  one  cash  register,  and  for  the 
price  of  one  of  our  show  cases  a 
whole  set  of  furniture  could  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Yet,  so  familiar  do  these 
store  fixtures  become  that  we  some¬ 
times  sacrifice  them  thoughtlessly 
to  hurry  and  carelessness. 

“There  is  another  thing  that  Mr. 
Dohrmann  urges  us  to  conserve  . . . 
titne  .  .  .  and  time  is  very  in¬ 
tangible.  It  is  the  most  easily 
wasted  of  all  our  capital,  and  once 
gone  it  can  never  be  restored.  Time 
costs  nothing,  yet  its  value  is  in¬ 
finite,  and  successful  persons  hoard 
it  as  a  miser  hoards  his  gold.  Who 
can  tell  what  we  rnight  accomplish 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  store  if 
we  put  to  profitable  use  the  spare 
minutes  that  we  are  so  apt  to 
squander  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Thus,  we  see  how  nearly  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Dohrmann  started 
the  crusade  against  waste  in  The 
Emporium.  It  is  up  to  us  to  carry 
on.  Being  human  we  shall  always 
be  threatened  by  a  temptation  to 


waste,  but  with  the  whole-hearted 
and  sincere  support  of  each  one  of 
us  to  conserve,  first,  the  materials 
that  are  furnished  us  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  work,  and  secondly,  our 
time,  which  belongs  to  The  Em- 
IX)rium  during  the  hours  we  are 
working  in  the  store,  we  are  bound 
to  win.” 

This  rebirth  of  the  past  fosters 
The  Emporium  tradition  and  is 
particularly  valuable  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  newcomers. 

Employees  Enthusiastic 

The  employees’  reaction  to  store 
broadcasting  has  l)een  decidedly  in¬ 
teresting.  A  recent  questionnaire 
indicates  that  the  employees  enjoy 
the  broadcasts  and  feel  that  they 
help  them  in  their  work.  Addition¬ 
al  musical  interludes  during  the  day 
were  requested.  A  number  of  Em- 
IX)rium  workers  interested  in  dra¬ 
matics  and  music  suggested  a  week¬ 
ly  variety  program.  This  has  been 
arranged  for  Monday  mornings 
every  other  week.  A  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  excellent  talent  has 
been  uncovered.  The  enthusiasm 
engendered  encourages  prompt  ar¬ 
rival  and  helps  to  make  Emporium 
employees  feel  that  this  is  really 
their  own  broadcasting  system. 

Other  incidents  illustrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system.  In¬ 
creased  sales  to  employees  and  a 
jump-in  patronage  of  tlie  Empori¬ 
um  employees’  cafeteria  following 
special  announcements  prove  that 
the  employees  not  only  listen  but 
swing  into  action. 

A  training  bureau  bulletin  read 
at  departmental  meetings  brought 
more  than  ten  times  the  response 
when  broadcast  one  week  later 
over  the  store  system.  The  offer 
of  free  tickets  to  a  charity  affair 
just  about  swamped  the  office  a 
few  minutes  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made. 

Public  reaction  to  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  as  determined  through  the  em¬ 
ployees  shows  that  customers  enjoy 
the  noon  day  music  and  take  the 
trouble  to  mention  their  approval. 
Some  weeks  ago  when  the  store 
opening  hour  was  changed  from 
9  tOO  to  9 :30  announcements  to  cus¬ 
tomers  effectively  supplemented 
other  publicity  thereby  minimizing 
confusion. 


In  addition  to  regular  scheduled 
programs  the  system  is  useful  in  a 
number  of  interesting  ways.  Special 
news  events  of  great  importance 
are  broadcast  throughout  the  store. 

The  recent  death  of  Governor 

Rolph  was  announced,  and  promin¬ 
ent  outside  speakers  are  occasion¬ 
ally  featured.  During  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  carols  and  seasonable 
music  contribute  to  the  festivities. 

The  system  can  also  lie  tuned  in 
to  outside  stations  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  night  workers.  This 
“stunt”  lightened  the  monotony  of 
long  hours  during  the  Christmas 

rush. 

The  entire  system  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  independently  of  the  city 

ix)wer  supply  in  emergencies.  This 
safety  feature  would  lie  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  in  case  of  a  fire  or 
other  major  catastrophe.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  to  train  employees  to 
meet  possible  emergencies,  and 
after  a  recent  fire  drill  Chief 
Brennan  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire 
Department  talked  to  the  em¬ 

ployees  about  fire  prevention,  stress¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  Emporium 
broadcasting  system. 

In  Non-Selling  Departments 

The  sales  promotional  program 
is  extended  even  to  non-selling  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store  by  means  of 
the  broadcasts.  Consider  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  following  incident, 
broadcast  during  a  regular  morning 
program : 

“Several  days  ago  one  of  our 
customers  from  Berkeley  purchased 
a  dinette  to  be  delivered  the  next 
morning.  It  was  loaded  on  the 
truck  late  that  afternoon,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  order  to  assure  early  de¬ 
liveries  in  the  E^st  Bay.  After  the 
truck  was  loaded  the  customer 
called  the  credit  department  asking 
that  the  order  be  cancelled,  as  she 
had  found  another,  but  the  cancella¬ 
tion  cleared  too  late.  The  next 
morning  when  the  delivery  men 
called  on  Mrs.  Customer  she  in¬ 
formed  them  that  the  order  had 
been  cancelled.  While  the  boys 
were  talking  a  competitor’s  truck 
drove  up  with  another  dinette  set, 
and  here  is  where  our  boys,  Ray 
Rajeski  and  Mat  Faber,  politely 
asked  if  they  might  bring  our 
dinette  in  and  compare  it  in  the 
customer’s  home.  The  customer 
consented  and  when  Ray  and  Mat  ^ 
had  shown  her  the  superiority  of 
our  $40.00  dinette,  the  local  mail 
order  house  had  a  dinette  to  haul 
back  to  their  store.  This  sort  of 
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ACCUMULATED  TOTALS  •  •  Touching  the  motor  bar  transfers  the  individual  totals  from  the  front 
dials  to  the  rear  dials  where  they  accumulate  as  a  grand  total. 

FASTER  SUBTRACTION  .  •  An  entirely  new  feature  provides  the  simplest  and  fastest  method  of 
subtraction  on  any  key-actuated  calculating  machine. 

FRACTIONAL  CENT  .  •  The  machine  gives,  or  takes,  the  half-cent  as  desired;  or  it  accumulates 
fractional  amounts  in  the  normal  way. 

ALL  ELECTRIC  OPERATION  •  •  Every  operation— including  clearing  and  transferring— is  performed 
electrically  at  the  touch  of  a  key  or  motor  bar.  Electric  operation  is  fast,  positive,  and  enforces  accuracy. 

This  naw  Burroughs  is  so  now  and  difforont — it  sovas  so  much  fima  and  monay  on  such  o  wido  varinty  of  calculating  jobs 
— you  will  suraly  want  to  saa  it  domonsfrofad  on  your  own  work.  Talophono  (ho  local  Burroughs  oMco,  or  writo  diracf. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  CALCULATORS 
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Sales  Promotion 


thing  happens  quite  often — our  de¬ 
livery  men  are  real  traveling  ambas¬ 
sadors  for  us.” 

Employee  As  Customer 

The  importance  of  1700  employ¬ 
ees  in  their  role  as  consumers  is  not 
overlooked.  Not  only  is  the  employ¬ 
ee  a  fKJtential  source  of  business 
far  greater  than  may  be  generally 
realized,  but  the  attitude  of  the  em¬ 
ployee,  his  confidence  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  can  in  no  small  degree  be  de¬ 
termined  by  his  willingness  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  store. 

Calling  Emporium  workers’  at¬ 
tention  to  the  obvious  advantages 
of  shopping  in  the  Emporium,  Mr. 
Smith,  General  Superintendent, 
spoke  as  follows : 

“All  of  us,  as  employees,  lead  a 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  existence. 
Sometimes  we  are  Emix)rium  cus¬ 
tomers  asking  service  of  our  co¬ 
worker,  and  a  short  time  later  we 
ourselves  are  called  ujwn  to  render 
service  to  a  fellow  employee  who 
is  our  customer.  Realizing  this,  it 
is  up  to  every  one  of  us  to  play  our 
double  role  with  as  much  thought¬ 
fulness  and  cooperation  as  ixDssible. 
When  we  visit  selling  departments 
we  can  do  our  part  by  signifying 
an  intention  to  buy  or  ‘just  look¬ 
ing’  at  once,  and  if  we  wish  to  buy 
we  should  do  all  we  can  to  help  the 


sales  person  by  going  at  the  least 
busy  times  of  the  day,  making  re¬ 
quests  as  explicitly  as  possible.  It 
should  be  our  aim  to  greet  employ¬ 
ee  customers  with  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  of  service  and  courtesy  that 
we  give  to  other  Emporium  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Employee  patronage  is  an  easy 
way  to  build  sales,  and  it  should 
be  a  vital  part  of  our  business. 
Here  are  briefly  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why : 

“First :  The  employee  customer  is 
a  real  booster  for  you  when  he  gets 
good  advice  and  is  fairly  and  courte¬ 
ously  treated.  He  and  his  family  will 
quickly  pass  the  word  along.  Re¬ 
member  .  .  .  5300  potential  employee 
customers  in  the  Emporium  who 
should  be  our  friends. 

“Second;  Employee  customers 
want  to  realize  on  their  discount 
and  will  try  harder  than  outisde 
customers  to  find  something  to  meet 
their  needs  in  the  store. 

“Third ;  An  employee’s  time  is 
limited  and  it  is,  therefore,  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  he  will  decide 
more  quickly  than  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Fourth :  Employees  usually  shoji 
when  things  are  quiet  and  this  tends 
to  build  your  sales  volume  during 
the  slower  hours. 

“Fifth :  Most  employees  appreci¬ 
ate  the  sales  person’s  angle  and 


problems  and  are  more  quick  to  co¬ 
operate. 

“Sixth:  The  employees  who  are 
‘just  looking’  will  generally  tell  you 
so  immediately  and  save  your  time. 

“Our  goal  is  to  have  every  em¬ 
ployee  and  every  member  of  every 
employee’s  family  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  customers,  are  we  taking 
full  advantage  of  our  opportunities 
by  making  all  of  our  purchases  in 
the  Emporium?  Are  we  consider¬ 
ate  of  our  fellow  employees  who 
serve  us  as  customers  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  do  we  treat  employee  custom¬ 
ers  who  come  to  us  in  the  same 
courteous  and  efficient  manner  given 
to  outside  customers?  When  every 
Emporiumite  can  truthfully  answer 
‘Yes’  to  these  questions,  we  shall 
be  assured  the  enthusiastic  patron¬ 
age  of  our  1700  Emporium  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  families.” 

The  Emporium  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tem  was  manufactured  and  installed 
by  Remler  Company,  Ltd.  The 
equipment  is  of  professional  broad¬ 
cast  standard.  High  fidelity  is  made 
possible  by  wide  range  transmission, 
effective  alike  for  speech  and  full 
tone  musical  reproduction.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  hooked  into  the  National 
Broadcasting  studios  from  the  Em¬ 
porium’s  Charm  House,  which  is 
used  as  a  remote  studio  for  the 
Wednesday  morning  broadcast  over 
KGO. 
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The  Book  for  Immediate  Benefit 

2222  RETAILING  IDEAS 

Compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons 

The  Only  Book  of  Its  Kind 

THIS  NEW  BOOK  is  particularly  timely.  VV'hen  every  merchant  is  testing  his  re¬ 
sourcefulness  in  promoting  Fall  and  Holiday  business,  this  book  comes  to  offer  many  a 
valuable  suggestion,  and  it  does  not  take  many  suggestions  to  make  the  book  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over.  Every  idea  is  practicable  as  it  stands,  or  may  be  adapted  in 
endless  ways  to  meet  your  requirements.  The  book  may  be  made 
to  add  to  each  day’s  sales. 

General  Manager  Advertising  Manager 

Merchandise  Manager  Store  Superintendent 

Buyer  —  Credit  Man  Display  Manager 

“2222  Retailing  Ideas”  is  a  quick-action  book,  the  ideal  for  the 
executive.  It  may  be  put  into  action  the  hour  it  reaches  his  desk. 
It  enables  him  to  pass  along  ideas  to  every  department,  from 
administration  to  delivery,  for  promotion,  for  economy,  for  in¬ 
novation.  With  this  book  at  hand  he  may  advise  for  the  day  or 
plan  months  ahead. 

337  Pages  ^3*00  Postpaid 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
225  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Silk  Parade 


Distinguished  Weaves  in  Silks 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

youthful  and  gaining  favor.  Taffetas,  faille,  grosgrain, 
some  that  will  almost  stand  by  themselves,  will  l)e  poi'-u- 
lar  in  evening  capes  and  coats  when  the  formal  season 
begins. 

Regal  Silk  Velvets 

With  velvet  reaching  the  high  spot  of  success  that  it 
has  been  achieving  in  the  past  several  years,  it  is  not¬ 
able  that  many  of  the  new  weaves  are  all  silk,  includ¬ 
ing  regal  Lyons  weaves,  uncut  tyjjes,  and  textures  not 
unlike  the  Paysanne  velvets  that  were  presented  by  the 
French  makers  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Since  elegance  is  the  guiding  star  in  new  fashions, 
pure  silk  with  its  romance  and  tradition  rightfully  takes 
its  place  in  the  vanguard  of  important  fabrics. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Silk  in  Corsets 

All  silk  Skinner  Satin  plays  an  important  jrnrt  in  the 
fashion  picture  of  the  new  Vogue  Corsets,  which  fea¬ 
ture  the  Magic  Bust  Control  as  the  most  radical  and 
desirable  development  in  the  line  in  many  years.  The 
contour  of  this  new  feature  achieves  the  uplift  bust  in 
a  distinctive  manner,  assuring  beauty  with  natural  com¬ 
fort.  Other  exquisitely  feminine  fabrics,  including 
original  designs  in  batiste  give  a  lingerie  influence  to 
the  garments  that  are  the  desire  of  the  discriminating 
woman. 

The  demand  for  evening  backs  in  corsets  has  l)een 
carefully  regarded  in  balancing  the  Vogue  line,  as  well 
as  serviceable  features  including  the  two-way  stretch, 
all  silk  Lastex,  hand  loomed  webbings,  and  the  Kno 
Belt  Garment  which  gives  proper  control  to  the  heavy 
diaphragm  and  derriere.  Peach  tones  and  flesh,  with 
self  tinted  and  antique  laces  present  a  pleasant  color 
scheme. 


Individual  Handbags 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

Monograms  Are  Important 

Initials  continue  to  be  important  ornaments  for  hand¬ 
bags.  This  year,  due  to  so  many  of  the  bags  being 
enormous  in  size,  initials  too  are  inclined  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  large.  The  one-two-three  order  of  placement 
is  still  the  smartest,  although  more  monogram  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  used  this  season  than  last.  The  newest 
touch  in  initials  are  the  periods,  to  be  placed  after 
each  letter.  The  newest  fashion  is  leather  initials,  in 
extremely  large  sizes,  for  plain  suede  and  calf  bags. 

Black  is  the  strongest  color  in  formal  bags,  followed 
by  brown,  green,  wine  red,  blue  and  some  penny  cop¬ 
per.  When  brilliant  shades  are  used  they  are  in  bags 
which  are  part  of  an  accessory  ensemble. 


C  Etving  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST 

SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANTS 
PREFER  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

Here  arc  the  reasons  why  Railway  Express  is  selected 
by  merchants,  dealers  and  manufacturers  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  forms  of  merchandise: 


1.  Prompt  pick-up  and  delivery  service  in 
principal  cities  and  towns. 

2.  Super- swift  transportation  on  fast  pass¬ 
enger  train  schedules. 

3.  Low  express  rates. 

4.  Absolute  dependability  and  responsibility 
of  a  nation-wide  organization. 


You  can  safely  dismiss  all  thought  of  dealing  with  ir. 
responsible  organizations  with  their  vague  promises  of 
phantom  service  and  so  called  economies.  Shipments  by 
Railway  Express  are  handled  from  beginning  to  end  by 
one  organization  and  are  not  passed  through  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  hands  with  opportunities  for  pilferage, 
damage  and  spoilage. 

Remember,  Railway  Express  has  always  stood  for 
reliability  and  enables  you  to  eliminate  stock,  style  and 
allied  problems. 

A  telephone  call  to  the  nearest  Railway  Express  agent 
will  bring  service  or  information. 

The  beat  there  ia  in  tranaportmtion 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  95  YEARS 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

AGENCY,  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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Codes  Approved  during  July 
and  August 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


following  month.  Anticipation  shall  not 
be  allowed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  six 
per  cent  per  annum.” 

The  quotation  above  is  from  the  officid 
copies  of  the  amendment  printed  by  the 
Government.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Code  Authority,  however,  under  date  of 
August  iSth,  that  the  amendment  was  put 
through  incorrectly,  and  that  a  correction 
is  expected  to  make  the  terms  8/10  EOM, 
or  6/10-60  extra,  or  net  four  months, 
with  the  excise  tax  due  on  the  2Sth  of 
the  month  following  shipment.  At  the 
time  of  going  to  press  {September  5)  no 
official  correction  has  been  put  through 
by  the  Government. 

Fur  Dressing  and  Fur  Dyeing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  July  18  pro¬ 
hibits  members  of  this  industry  from 
dressing,  dyeing  or  otherwise  processing 
furs  for  a  member  of  another  industry 
or  trade  unless  such  member  displays  the 
Blue  Eagle. 

Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and  Polish 
Industry 

An  amendment  approved  July  12  brings 
under  the  code  household  lubricants  and 
penetrants,  sweeping  compounds,  and  sil¬ 
ver  and  metal  polish.  The  offering  or 
giving  of  free  goods  or  allowances  is 
prohibited,  but  exception  is  made  for 
free  samples  (so  marked)  to  consumers 
and  advertising  allowances  made  for  a 
definite  service  rendered  and  for  which 
there  is  a  proper  auditable  accounting. 
The  terms  of  sale  have  been  changed  to 
permit  2/10  E.O.M.  terms;  invoices  dated 
on  or  after  the  2Sth  may  be  considered 
as  of  the  following  month. 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  July  23  pro¬ 
hibits  terms  in  excess  of  net  60,  or  2% 
cash  discount  within  30  days  from  date 
of  shipment,  or  10  days  after  arrival  at 
destination.  Where  monthly  settlement  is 
customary,  discount  may  be  allowed  on 
payments  made  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  the  following  month. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Industry 

A  ruling  announced  by  the  NRA  on 
August  7  placed  girls’  gymnasium  suits 
of  cotton  under  the  Infants’  Wear  Code 
rather  than  under  the  Cotton  Garment 
Code. 

Light  Sewing  Industry  (Except 
Garments) 

An  amendment  approved  July  17  per¬ 
mits  terms  of  2/10/60  or  3/10  E.O.M. 
as  of  August  1  on  all  goods  in  the 
comfortable  division  shipp^  after  May 
1.  Anticipation  at  the  rate  of  6%  per 
year  is  allowed. 

Retail  Jewelry  Trade 

An  amendment  approved  July  20  pro¬ 
hibits  the  advertising  of  a  uniform,  maxi¬ 
mum,  or  minimum  price  for  repairing, 
cleaning,  regulating  or  adjusting  watches 
or  clocks  or  parts  thereof,  irrespective 


of  the  actual  cost.  The  clause  on  prison- 
made  goods  is  deleted.  Lunch  hours  as 
long  as  one  and  one-half  hours  are  per¬ 
mitted  where  this  has  been  customary  in 
the  community.  “Professional  person”  is 
defined  to  exclude  skilled  craftsmen  in 
the  retail  jewelry  trade,  such  as  watch¬ 
makers,  watch  repairers  and  engravers. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  research  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  advertising  specialists  are 
among  those  considered  as  professional 
persons. 

Sanitary  and  Waterproofing  Specialties 

An  NRA  order  announced  July  23  re¬ 
quires  manufacturers  to  mark  seconds  and 
faulty  merchandise  with  the  designation 
“irregular”  or  “reject”,  and  to  further 
mark  such  merchandise  with  a  number 
(to  be  assigned  to  each  manufacturer  by 
the  Code  Authority)  to  indicate  the  source 
of  the  product. 

Silk  Textile  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  July  17  pro¬ 
vides  that  goods  shipped  on  memorandum 
shall  be  billed  as  of  the  date  of  shipment, 
unless  returned  within  ten  days  after 
receipt.  Claims  or  returns  respecting 
finished  goods  must  be  made  in  writing 
within  ten  days  after  receipt,  but  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  claims  on  defects  not 
discernible  by  reasonable  inspection  at  the 
time  of  delivery  to  be  made  within  60 
days  of  receipt.  Confirmatory  signed 


within  the  United  States  or  her  4 
territorial  possessions,  which  regis¬ 
tration  shall  include  the  photo¬ 
graphing  and  fingerprinting  of  all 
individuals  of  either  sex  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  which 
must  be  renewed  every  ten  years 
at  the  time  of  the  Federal  census ; 

(c)  Employing  steps  towards  the 
amending  of  Article  III  of  Sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  broadening  the 
definition  of  treason  therein  con¬ 
tained  to  include  seditious  prop¬ 
aganda  against  the  principles  em- 
b^ied  in  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States. 

2.  That  a  bill  prohibiting  the  teaching  of 
communism  in  the  primary  or  second¬ 
ary  schools  as  well  as  in  all  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state  be  spon¬ 
sored  and  aggressively  lobbied  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  California  Leg¬ 
islature. 

3.  That  through  the  medium  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  Legion  or  other 
organizations  of  national  scope,  action 
for  similar  legislation  be  inaugurated 
in  the  other  forty-one  states  whose 
legislatures  convene  in  January,  1935. 


contracts  are  required  for  transactions 
in  excess  of  $300  for  spun  silk,  sewing 
silk  and  thrown  silk;  provision  is  made 
for  shipment  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the 
signed  contract,  so  that  the  acceptance  of 
a  shipment  and  retention  for  twenty-four 
hours  will  constitute  acceptance  of  the 
contract.  Shipments  of  dy^  and  finished 
merchandise  in  the  Broad  Goods,  Hat 
Bands,  Special  Fabrics,  Ribbons  and  Tie 
Fabrics  divisions  shall  be  f.o.b.  point  of 
shipment  (free  delivery  permitted  in  New 
York  City).  On  shipments  from  sales 
offices  or  stock  rooms  outside  New  York, 
freight  from  the  plant  to  the  office  or 
stock  room  shall  be  added  to  the  invoice. 
The  terms  for  Tie  Fabrics  and  Thrown 
Yarns  are  revised.  Maximum  terms  of 
linings  shipped  to  retail  furriers  from 
February  to  July  inclusive  shall  be  6/10 
October  1  or  5/10  November  1.  August 
and  September  shipments  may  bear  maxi¬ 
mum  terms  of  6/10  December  1.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  October  to  January  inclusive 
shall  bear  maximum  terms  of  6/10/60. 
Anticipations  may  not  bring  the  total 
discount  above  8  per  cent. 

Umbrella  Manufacturing  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  July  27  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates,  misleading  adver¬ 
tising,  false  invoicing,  and  the  requiring 
that  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  goods 
be  a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  other  goods. 

Wholesale  Confectioners  Code 

An  order  announced  by  the  NRA 
August  13  requires  that  the  words  “job 
lot”  be  stamped  legibly  on  each  box  or 
carton  of  candy  sold  as  such,  and  that  the 
words  “job  lot”  appear  on  the  invoices. 
An  NRA  order  announced  July  23  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  “break  and  take”  pack¬ 
ages  after  July  30. 


That  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  and  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,  formerly  exacted  from  school 
children  throughout  the  land,  be  re¬ 
surrected  from  the  inglorious  discard 
into  which  it  has  been  cast  and  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  curricu¬ 
lum  of  every  school  in  this  nation. 

5.  That  through  the  medium  of  National, 
State  and  Local  Trade  Associations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Service  Clubs 
and  similar  organizations,  educational 
campaigns  be  inaugurated  to  the  end 
that  such  a  degree  of  patriotism  will 
be  developed  among  employers  that 
they  will  make  a  pledge  of  fealty  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  granting  of  employ¬ 
ment;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Vice-President  as 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Governors  of  the 
several  states,  the  presidents  of  patriotic 
organizations,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
press  services  with  the  request  that  these 
latter  give  it  the  widest  possible  pub¬ 
licity. 


Merchants  Censure  Communist 
Propaganda 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
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Brown:  How  did  you  do  that?  Were  claims  from 
customers  and  employees  settled  promptly 
and  fairly? 

Gray:  Absolutely!  Liberty  Mutual  knows  the 

claim-settling  problems  of  the  retailer  and 
handled  ours  with  speed  and  intelligence. 

Brown:  There  must  be  a  catch  in  it  somewhere  .  .  . 
How  much  did  you  save? 

Gray:  Over  $13,000  last  year.  And  they  did  it 

by  cutting  their  SELLING  COSTS  two- 
thirds.  They  sell  direct  through  salaried 
representatives. 

Brown:  I  see.  By  doing  business  DIRECT,  Liberty 
Mutual  saves  you  the  big  commissions 
generally  paid  to  agents  and  brokers. 

Gray:  Yes,  and  PICKS  their  POLICYHOLD¬ 

ERS — insures  only  reliable  concerns — 
policyholders  don’t  have  to  help  pay  for 
many  accidents  in  poorly-managed,  out-of- 
date  stores. 


Brown:  Well,  if  they  are  financially  sound  .  .  . 

Gray:  Financially  sound!  Listen  to  this  state¬ 

ment:  Assets,  $29,457,316;  Liabilities  and 
Special  Reserves,  $25,217,264;  Surplus 
$4,240,052.  (June  30,  1934) 

Brown:  That’s  strength  and  security,  all  right. 

Gray:  Yes.  Besides  which,  Liberty  Mutual  has 

paid  20%  dividends  to  its  policyholders 
for  22  years! 

Brown:  What  a  record !  Mind  if  I  use  your  phone? 

I’m  going  to  ask  Liberty  to  get  in  touch 
with  me  right  away. 


Brown : 


Investigate  this  modern  way  of  cutting  overhead 
with  safety!  Any  Liberty  Mutual  office  will  gladly 
give  you  full  details,  or,  if  you  like,  clip  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


UBERTY  ^  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^^COMPANY 


Home  Office;  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York;  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago:  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  B.  9 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  reduce  the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request  is  not  to  obligate 
me  in  any  way. 


Firm  Name  . Street  Address 


City  or  Town  . My  Name 
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Retailer  Problems 


The  Newest  Deal  In  Unfair  Trade  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

distinct  in  their  manifestations  and  was  written,  contain  the  provision 


effects,  certain  of  them  are  common 
to  both;  and  this  has  led  to  some 
confusion  in  thought.  For  example, 
“granting  or  taking  discounts  not 
earned”  is  unfair  not  only  to  other 
manufacturers  who  do  not  grant 
these  favors  but  to  the  other  retail¬ 
ers  who  do  not  receive  them.  Hence, 
the  inclusion  of  such  kinds  of  unfair 
practices  will  be  found  necessary  in 
both  classes  of  codes.  Expressing 
this  in  its  simplest  terms: — 

A  code  is  an  agreement.  If 
both  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  are  not  parties  to  an 
agreement  they  are  not  bound 
by  its  provisions.  Neglect  of 
this  fact  has  led  to  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  code-making. 

The  method  of  selecting  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  committees  will  vary 
slightly  but,  in  general,  will  be 
through  executives  of  trade  associ¬ 
ations  who  will  be  asked  to  name  a 
few  representatives  in  each  group 
of  producers  and  of  distributors 
who  are  favorably  inclined  toward 
some  positive  action  for  abating  the 
effects  of  unfair  trade  practices  in 
their  commercial  dealings.  When 
the  committees  have  agreed  upon 
the  unfair  practices  of  which  they 
complain  separately,  they  will  meet 
as  a  joint  committee  of  producers 
and  distributors  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  (agreeing)  upon  a  com¬ 
bined  list  of  unfair  trade  practices 
which  then  will  become  the  basis  of 
a  joint  agreement  for  submission  to 
the  Code  Authority. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  com¬ 
mittees  will  continue  to  function  by 
supervising  the  operations  of  indus¬ 
try  clearing  houses  organized  to  re¬ 
ceive  complaints  of  unfair  trade 
practices,  after  the  official  approval 
of  the  joint  agreements.  Since  the 
practices  complained  of  will  then  be 
illegal,  the  Joint  Committees’  clear¬ 
ing  houses  will  be  able  by  concilia¬ 
tory  measures  to  correct  most  of  the 
abuses  brought  to  their  attention 
leaving  but  a  very  few  obstinate 
cases  for  reference  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  enforcement  agency. 

Approved  Codes  Containing  the 

Provisions  for  Joint  Trade 
Practice  Committees 

The  following  codes,  approved  by 
the  NRA  at  the  time  this  article 


quoted  in  this  article. 

This  list  is  interesting  because  it 
shows  the  widespread  extent  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  clause  in  question. 
Forged  Tool 

Machine  Appl’d  Staple  &  Stapling  Ma¬ 
chine 

Commercial  Stationery  &  Ofc.  Outfitting 

Collapsible  Tube 

Cement  Gun  Contractors 

Cylinder  Mould  &  Dandy  Roll 

Preformed  Plastic  Products 

Rug  Chemical  Processing 

Infant’s  &  Children’s  Wear 

Paper  &  Drinking  Cup  &  Food  Container 

Sanitary  Milk  Bottle  Closure 

Tanning  Extract 

Expanding  &  Specialty  Paper  Products 
Air  Valve 

Beauty  &  Barber  Shop  Equipment 
Used  Textile  Machinery  &  Accessories 
Distributing 

Transparent  Materials  Converters 
Clay  &  Shale  Roofing  Tile 
Soft  Fibre 

Paper  Box  &  Packaging  Machinery 
Wholesale  Millinery  Trade 
Lightning  Rod 

Spray  Painting  &  Finishing  Equipment 
Mfg. 

Instalment  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

possible  to  have  the  entire  cost  of 
such  financing  borne  by  the  custo¬ 
mer.  Of  course,  the  charges  made 
by  a  finance  company  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  the  annual  volume  of  con¬ 
tracts  financed,  the  amount  of  col¬ 
lection  assistance  supplied,  and  the 
immediate  cash  advance  desired.  It 
is  important  in  considering  any  fin¬ 
ance  plan,  that  a  store  should  not 
lose  contact  with  its  customers,  who 
should  continue  to  call  at  the  store 
when  making  their  payments.  Thus 
an  opf)ortunity  is  gained  for  the 
sale  of  additional  merchandise  to 
regular  paying  customers  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis. 

“In  looking  at  the  whole  matter 
from  a  broad  and  unbiased  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
many  stores  can  profit  by  financing 
their  long  term  installment  con¬ 
tracts.  It  can  no  longer  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  sign  of  weakness  to  finance 
paper,  if  it  can  be  definitely  shown 
that  a  store  will  be  in  a  position  to 
handle  additional  profitable  business 
by  so  doing.  We  are  confident  that 
executives  of  aggressive  stores  who 
investigate  with  an  open  mind  the 
whole  question  of  financing  instal¬ 
ment  paper  will  be  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  profitableness  of  such 
a  step.” 


Barber  Shop  Trade 

Advertising  Metal  Sign  &  Display  Mfg. 

Wholesale  Stationery  Trade 

Radio  Wholesaling  Trade 

Undergarment  &  Negligee 

Retail  Rubber  Tire  &  Battery  Trade 

Agricultural  Insecticide  &  Fungicide 

Loose  Leaf  &  Blank  Book 

Pasted  Shoe  Stock 

Bobbin  &  Spool 

Commercial  Fixture 

Counter  Type  Ice  Cream  Freezer 

Soft  Lime  Rock 

Marble  Quarrying  &  Finishing 

Canvas  Stitched  Belt  Mfg. 

Drop  Forging 
Spice  Grinding 
Manganese 
Paper  Makers’  Felt 

Curled  Hair  Mfg.  &  Horse  Hair  Dressing 
Mechanical  Packing 
Canned  Salmon 
Toll  Bridge 

Specialty  Accounting  Supply  Mfg. 

Cotton  Pickery 

Shower  Door 

Machine  Screw  Nut  Mfg. 

Bright  Wire  Goods  Mfg. 

Drapery  &  Carpet  Hardware  Mfg. 
Machine  Screw  Mfg. 

Wood  Screw  Mfg. 

Steel  Package  Mfg. 

Standard  Steel  Barrel  &  Drum  Mfg. 
Galvanized  Ware  Mfg. 

Job  Galvanizing  Metal  Coating 
Washing  Machine  Parts  Mfg. 

Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Can  Mfg. 

Bicycle  Manufacturing 
Abrasive  Manufacturing 
Tank  Car  Service 

NickeT^&^Nickel  Alloys 

Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

the  following  month  and  payable 
some  forty  days  after  purchase.  He 
violates  the  terms  of  the  order  by 
shipping  a  day  too  soon  but  he  vio¬ 
lates  his  Code  if  he  allows  discount 
permitted  if  he  had  shipped  on  the 
26th  or  later  as  ordered. 

“Has  the  merchant  the  right  to 
take  discount  as  if  shipment  was 
made  according  to  his  order? — Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  Buffalo, 
New  York." 

Answer:  If  a  merchant  specifies 
on  his  order  that  dresses  are  to  be 
shipped  on  the  26th  of  the  month 
and  they  are  shipped  on  the  25th 
and  billed  on  the  25th,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  committed  a  breach  of 
contract  and  no  Code  can  protect 
the  manufacturer  from  the  dating 
beginning  on  the  26th. 

If  the  manufacturer  does  not 
agree  to  this  the  merchant  can  make 
return  of  the  entire  shipment  to  the 
manufacturer  on  the  grounds  of 
“breach  of  contract”  which  is  one  of 
the  conditions  under  which  returns 
can  be  made  in  the  Dress  Industry 
and  is  carried  in  the  Returns  Clause 
for  that  industry. 
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sents  some  very  peculiar  inconsist¬ 
encies  in  respect  to  claims  for 
future  rent.  In  extension  and  com¬ 
position  cases  of  individuals,  there 
is  no  restriction  upon  the  time  or 
amount  of  claims  for  future  rent. 
In  other  hankruptcv  cases,  whether 
corporate  or  individual,  future  rent 
for  one  year  only  may  he  claimed. 
In  the  new  corporate  reorganization 
law,  however,  future  rent  may  be 
claimed  for  three  vears.  Of  course, 
in  every  case,  prior  rents  may  be 
claimed.  It  is  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  claims  for  future  rent  were  not 
allowable  under  the  bankruptcy  law 
of  1898,  as  amended,  hut,  of  course. 
Congress  could  change  the  law. 

Whereas  formerly  minority  cred¬ 
itors  could  prevent  reorganization  or 


1200  Spacious  Outside 
Rooms 


1200  Luxurious  Modern 
Bathrooms 


Circulating  Ice  Water 
Finest  R.  C.  A.  Radios 


*  Quiet — You  Con  Sleep 

*  4  Excellent  Restaurants 

— Reasonably  Priced 

*  Every  Tronsit  Facility 

Within  o  Few  Steps 


Convenient  Location 
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could  throw  a  corporation  into  bank- 
ruptcy,  the  present  law  binds  the 
minoritv  of  one  class  if  the  nlan  for 
reorganization  is  accepted  hv  two- 
thirds  in  amount  of  the  claims  of 
that  class ;  and  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  stockholders  is 
binding  upon  the  minoritv  stock¬ 
holders.  Interest  rates  and  date  of 
maturitv  of  obligations  mav  lie 
changed.  New  securities  are  ex- 
emot  from  the  stamp  tax  and  also 
from  the  provisions  of  the  new  Se¬ 
curities  Act.  Formerly,  it  was  nec- 
es.sary  for  the  court  to  appoint  an¬ 
cillary  receivers  for  each  one  of  the 
various  localities  where  a  corpora¬ 
tion  transacted  business.  Now  a 
trustee  can  take  title  to  all  as.sets 
wherever  they  may  he  located. 
These  changes  remove  much  of  the 
expense  and  delay  in  equity  receiv¬ 
erships. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cor¬ 
porations  all  over  the  country  have 
filed  petitions  to  effect  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  The  question  remains  as  to 
whether  federal  judges  and  the 
special  masters  or  referees  will  keep 
control  of  the  proceedings  and  not 
allow  the  operation  of  the  law  to 
develop  into  the  same  practices  that 
were  prevalent  in  equity  receiver¬ 
ships.  The  law  contemplates  that 
cases  shall  be  referred  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  judges  to  special  masters,  but 
this  means  in  actual  practice  that 


_ C  W.  KAMSEY.Jr,.  A<— « 

New  York’s  answer  to  today’s  demand 
for  NEW  hotel  luxury  at  minimum  cost! 
Every  comfort  and  convenience  gives 
you  maximum  value  for  your  money... 
rates  begin  at  $3  a  day  for  one — only 
$1  more  for  two. 


B.  &  O.  Bums  Stop  at  Door 
Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 


7th  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


many  or  even  most  of  the  cases  will 
Ite  referred  to  the  regular  referees. 
Probably  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  complicated  cases  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  special  masters  who  might 
l)e  considered  to  have  special  quali¬ 
fications  for  handling  particular 
cases. 

The  mere  filing  of  such  a  large 
number  of  petitions  under  the  cor¬ 
porate  reorganization  act  would 


seem  to  be  an  indication  that  cor¬ 
porations  and  their  security  holders 
expect  that  reorganizations  can  be 
completed  with  greater  advantage 
than  is  possible  under  equity  receiv¬ 
erships  either  in  federal  or  state 
courts. 

The  corporate  reorganization  bill 
was  worth-while  even  though  we 
may  question  the  value  of  the  other 
two  bills. 
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•  The  New  York  Theatre  • 


As  we  go  to  press,  four  first  nights  have  gone  on 
the  record,  and  the  record  shows  one  major  hit 
— ^the  revue,  “Life  Begins  at  8:40”;  one  very  fair 
musical  comedy — “Saluta”;  one  funny  but  ill-fated 
“straight”  comedy — “Kill  That  Story” ;  and  one  trifling 
muddle — “Keep  Moving.” 


Life 
Begins 
at  8:40 


The  advance  stories  about  “Life  Begins 
at  8 :40”  came  and  went  so  interminably  that 
one  grew  cynical,  but  the  Shuberts  know 
what  we  need  better  than  we  do  ourselves, 
and  so  after  a  highly  praised  opening  in 
Boston,  the  revue  came  home  to  Broadway  a  hit  pure 
and  simple — polished  within  an  inch  of  its  life,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  tuneful  and  as  wholeheartedly  modern  as  Albert 
Johnson  himself. 

Bert  Lahr  gapes  <uid  clowns  in  the_  old  manner,  but 
even  he  shows  signs  of  having  felt  a  sharpening  influ¬ 
ence.  When  he  sings  a  little  number  called  “Things” 
in  the  fashion  of  an  absurd,  preening  concert  singer, 
there  is  satire  to  be  found  in  it  as  well  as  buffoonery ; 
when  he  burlesques  a  British  gentleman  he  seems  to 
lay  a  momentary  blight  upon  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 

Albert  Johnson  has  mounted  the  revue  apparently 
with  the  simple  intention  of  taking  your  breath  away, 
and  does  that  superlatively  well;  John  Murray 
Anderson  has  staged  it  imaginatively.  With  Ira 
Gershwin,  E.  Y.  Harburg  and  Harold  Arlen  collabor¬ 
ating  upon  them,  there  are  some  songs  destined  for  a 
winter  of  popularity.  Frances  Williams  sings  them 
well.  Luella  Gear  sharpens  an  already  knife-like  wit 
on  her  fellow  humans  and  the  things  that  bother  them. 
Robert  Wildhack  brings  down  the  house  as  he  peace¬ 
fully  presents  a  study  in  snores.  And  Ray  Bolger 
dances.  It  turns  out  that  he  sings  too,  and  lends  him¬ 
self  amiably  to  playing  parts  in  skits.  But  most  of  all 
he  dances —  in  a  loose,  large-footed,  empty-eyed  way 
which  is,  mysteriously,  the  funniest  thing  you  have  ever 
seen.  A  group  of  Charles  Weidman  dancers  are  spec¬ 
tacularly  good;  and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  changing 
character  of  revues  that  these  dancers,  who  embody 
the  best  of  modern  and  classical  tradition,  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  and  natural  part  of  the  proceedings — not  an 
attempt  at  alien  “splurge.” 

Perhaps  a  thread  of  continuity  would  give  “Life 
Begins  at  8:40”  a  little  more  substance  of  its  own. 
But  regardless  of  that,  the  show  is  adult,  fast,  funny 
and  altogether  a  pleasure. 


Saluta 


there  is  plenty  of  action.  Mr.  Berle  is  always  in  the 
thick  of  it  and  the  audience  loves  him.  Hilariousness 
becomes  helplessness  when  he  does  a  burlesque  of 
radio  programs;  and  probably  there  is  in  the  house 
neither  a  dry  eye  nor  a  side  that  does  not  ache  by  the 
time  he  finishes.  Here  is  a  mimicking,  wise-cracking, 
cock-sure  wit,  and  whether  it’s  a  song  or  a  situation 
he’s  putting  over,  the  probabilities  are  you’ll  like  it. 

Some  of  the  songs  are  nice,  among  them  “You  Have 
My  Heart.”  Ann  Barrie,  very  charming  and  competent, 
sings.  Milton  Watson  also  sings,  and  is  equally  good; 
and  Thelma  White  and  Dudley  Clements  provide  some 
excellent  comedy.  Felica  Sorel  and  Demetrios  Vilan 
contribute  sharp  relief  with  their  Ballo  Moderno. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  your  taste  for  “smart” 
musicals  is  becoming  jaded.  If  so,  you  will  like  Saluta, 
which  doesn’t  pretend  to  l)e  clever  but  concentrates  on 
being  funny. 


Kill 

That 

Story 


The  material  of  “Saluta"  is  one  of  those 
magnificent,  contrived  hodge-podges.  It 
doesn’t  make  sense  nor,  in  itself,  does  it 
make  the  most  amusing  nonsense ;  but  it  is  ornamented 
by  Milton  Berle  in  full  flower,  and  Mr.  Berle  is  a 
comedian  to  whom  you  succumb  eventually. 

American  gangsters  attempt  to  muscle  in  on  the  opera 
business  in  Italy.  There  you  have  the  plot.  It  provides 
the  occasion  for  a  convict  bridge  game,  funny  enough, 
in  an  American  jail;  a  scene  in  a  night  club;  singing 
and  clowning  aboard  the  S.  S.  Rex;  operatic  perform¬ 
ance  in  an  Italian  opera  house ;  and  a  nice  scene  between 
“Mussolini”  and  Mr.  Berle. 

The  start  is  slow,  but  presently,  as  you  may  imagine. 


Bad  notices  having  done  their  work  all 
too  thoroughly,  it  appears  that  “Kill  That 
Story”  will  have  closed  before  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  comes  out.  I,  for  one, 
had  a  pleased  impression  that  the  latest 
Abbott-Dunning  comedy  was  fun ;  but  greater  minds 
found  it  dull.  “Kill  That  Story”  seemed  to  me  to  be 
exhilarating  comedy ;  and  I  was,  perhaps  mistakenly, 
willing  to  believe  that  the  melodramatic  plot  which 
poked  its  head  above  the  surface  occasionally,  was  a 
tongue-in-cheek  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  authors. 
The  New  York  critics,  however,  have  taken  it  seriously 
and  treated  it  with  scorn.  Consequently,  you  will  never 
have  the  chance  to  see  William  Foran  (a  gentleman 
with  as  droll  a  voice  as  you’re  likely  to  meet  anywhere) 
in  the  role  of  an  advertising  man  taking  |X)ssession 
of  the  convention  hotel  with  absolute  good  humor  and 
a  determination  to  be  wicked.  You  will  not  see  William 
Lynn  as  the  serious-minded  and  hysterical  Bayard 
Colton;  and  you  will  not  see  Matt  Briggs  being  the 
quintessence  of  villainy  in  his  role  as  Spike  Taylor. 
Also  you  will  miss  Gloria  Grafton’s  rendition  of  “Two 
Cigarettes  in  the  Dark.”  All  these  may  not  be  so 
terribly  important  to  miss,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
helped  to  make  a  very  enjoyable  evening  in  the  theatre. 
(P.  S.— A  press-time  report  is  that  this  will  re-open.) 

1^  The  first  of  the  Broadway  openings,  this 

P  revue  is  a  serious  disappointment.  There  is 
Moving  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  none  of  it  is  very 
funny.  It  has  been  freely  commented  upon 
as  -vulgar,  and  to  me  at  least  the  vulgarity  seems  to  be 
of  the  tiresome  kind.  It  has  Tom  Howard;  and  that 
helps;  it  has  a  young  man  named  Woods  Miller,  who 
sings  well;  and  it  has  a  pair  of  comic  dancers,  Kay 
Picture  and  Billy  Taylor,  who  revive  the  proceedings 
whenever  they  appear.  But  in  all  the  confusion  of 
people  and  sketches,  black-outs,  appearances  before  the 
curtain.  Singer’s  Midgets  and  what-not,  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  clear-cut  impression  of  anything.  Sometimes  the 
revue  apparently  means  to  be  impudent  in  the  manner 
of  “New  Faces,”  as  when  Harriet  Hutchins  sings,  but 
mostly  it  is  run-of-the-mill  vaudeville,  lasting  too  long. 
(Closed  Sept.  8th)  —HELEN  K.  MULHERN 
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